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How Phrenology is being Observed in the Papers. 


In a recent edition of the New York 
Evening World, Mr. Mortimer, the art- 
ist, has been struck with the marked 
similarity in build, features and method 


last January, gave way to Mr. Ely. 
The three men are striking types of the 
energetic, tenacious, never-let-go prose- 
cutor. “Each,” according to the Even- 





MB. OSBORNE. 


between Mr. Ely, Mr. Rand and Mr. 
James W. Osborne, all of whom have 
been connected with sensational trials. 
Mr. Osborne conducted all the import- 
ant cases in his time, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Rand, who, upon his retirement 


MR. RAND. 





ing World, “has a thick neck, a square 
jaw, a protruding chin and a big frame. 
Their voices are harsh and penetrating, 
although Mr. Rand can be melodious 
in oratory when he is in the mood. Mr. 
Osborne’s earnestness was terrifying at 
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times, when he almost climbed upon 
witnesses whose testimony he doubted.” 

“Mr. Rand was more given to ridi- 
cule, but he could be as forcible as 
Osborne.” 

“Mr. Ely has not the keen sense of 
humor that both his predecessors pos- 
sessed, but he is just as earnest, just 
as dogged, and just as painstaking in 
digging up evidence against the person 
he is called upon to prosecute.” ~~. 


If there is any reliance to be placed 


in the outline of the heads of these 
gentlemen, we see that the organ of 
Firmness is very pronounced, and the 
organ of Dignity is deficient in Mr. Os- 
borne and Mr. Rand, while it is much 
more prominent in the form of inde- 
pendence in Mr. Ely. The shape of 
the noses of the two former gentlemen 
is similar, while that of Mr. Ely is 
slightly retrousse, which shows pug- 


nacity, boldness of attack, and an unre- 
lenting persistency. of argument. 

They all have the overshadowing per- 
ceptive arch and great length of jaw, 
from the opening of the ear to the 
point of the chin. We leave our readers 
to make their own observations of the 
characters of the men. 

We believe, too,-that the orvan of 
Veneration is not particularly large in 


-any of the above-named gentlemen, 


though the arrangement of the hair 
may cause some difficulty in forming 
any accurate idea of the organ. 

The social affections, as shown in 
the line drawn from the opening of the 
ear to the back of the head, are rela- 
tively smaller when compared with the 
arch of the head above the eyes. 

All of the gentlemen in question 
make interesting physiognomical and 
phrenological or craniological studies. 





The Best of All. 


By Joun N. Parker, B.A., Mason IN THE SALVATION ARMY. 


In their struggle for life, position, 
honor, pleasures, and wealth, men 
seek these in the wrong way. They 
start at the top instead of the foun- 
dation to build. To build: a house, 
one must be a carpenter; to run an 
engine, one must be an engineer; 
to practice medicine, one must be a 
doctor, and to teach, one must be a 
teacher. To undertake to do any 
of thesethings without knowing how 
would be considered the height of 
folly; and yet men undertake to 
direct the most wonderful;.the most 
complex, the most useful and the 
most God-like organism in the world 
without knowing anything about it. 
The most important thing of all, 
is for man to know himself and for 
what he is best suited. Half a life- 
time may be lost, wasted in floun- 
dering around to find one’s place, 
for want of this knowledge. Just 


as the eye was not made to hear, 
or the ear to see; the nose to taste, 
or the mouth to smell; the hands to 
walk, or the feet to handle, but each 
for its own specific work, so every 
man, is made for a special place. 
That is the place he should fill ,and 
the only one he can fill successfully 
(see 1 Cor. 12). To run, a man 


/ must know the kind of track . for 


which he is best suited; to build, he 
must know what kind of a founda- 
tion he has; to invest, he must know 
whether he has the cash; just so, 


-if he is to undertake a particular 


line, he should first know if he is 
suited for that line. To begin at 
the bottom, to know himself first, 
so that he may find and fill the place 
for which God made him, do the 
work for which God created him, is 
the most important thing of all; 
and the only way to unerringly find 
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his place is by the help of Phre- 
nology. All other things are needed 
in their places, but what is most 
needed is the knowledge this will 
give; and because it gives this, 
Phrenology is the most necessary, 
the most valuable, the best of all. 

Why are so many men failures? 
Why are so many men out of em- 
ployment, and wandering from place 
to place like derelicts on the ocean? 
Why is the bottom of the sea of 
life strewn with so many wrecks? 
Is it not because not knowing what 
they were best suited for, they tried 
the first thing that came along and 
failed, and then something else, and 
on and on, always with the same re- 
sult, failure, until they got discour- 
aged, gave up in despair and went 
down? If they had known for what 
they were best suited, and had taken 
the advice of Solomon, “Let thy 
fountains be dispersed abroad, and 
rivers of waters in the streets” 
(Prov. 5:16), they might have suc- 
ceeded as other men. 

Why are so many poor? Why do 
their children cry for bread, go in 
tatters and suffer agonies they 
should never know? Is it not often 
because father is not in his right 
place? 

Why are some homes always un- 
happy and full of contention? You 
may have seen them. Everything 
seems to go wrong. The father is 
cross, the mother scolds and there 
seems to be nothing but discord. 
Peace, one of the richest—the price- 
less jewel of earth—has flown. In- 
stead of home being home to such 
families, it is more like Hell. If 
instead of going blindly into mar- 
riage, the parties had first learned 
whether suited for each other, they 
might have prevented their unhappi- 
ness; since their marriage if they 
had learned where their difficulty 
was, they might have avoided much 
of that which has ruined their home. 

Why are so many children un- 
controllable, so rude, so dumb ap- 
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parently? Is it not because their 
parents do not understand them, or 
their own weaknesses, and do not un- 
dertake to train them in the right 
way? We are told to “Train up a 
child in the way he should go; and 
when he is old, he will not depert 
from it” (Prov. 22:6). But how is 
a parent to do this if he does not 
know how? Learn how, of course. 
But how is thi sto be done? There 
are two things necessary. They 
should know and control themselves : 
“He that ruleth his spirit is better 
than he that taketh a city” (Prov. 
To control others, it is 
necessary to control one’s self; and 
the first step to self-control is self- 
knowledge. The only way to get 
this is through Phrenology. The 
next thing is to know the child, and 
this knowledge is obtained in the 
same way. Brute force may keep 
children under control for a while; 
but it is kindness and common sense 
backed by real knowledge of the 
child that is going to make possible 
the bringing of it into a way that 
parents may indeed be proud of 
its Godly, useful life. Parents, do 
you realize the value of Phrenology 
to you in the training of your chil- 
dren, and why it is so important? 
If you know where its faculties are 
too large, it tells you how to help 
the child to restrain itself there; if 
too small, how to cultivate. In a 
few years and especially when 
young, the faculties by this restraint 
or cultivation change quickly. When 
the faculties have changed and its 
habits formed its nature is so fixed 
that it is natural for it “not to de- 
part from” the way it has been 
trained. The inference is plain. 
Parents, you wrong yourselves and 
children if you do not know and 
train them right. 

Why are employers so often hin- 
dered in their business by unsuita- 
ble employees? Certainly unsuit- 
able persons are not employed in- 
tentionally. What is the difficulty, 
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then? Why is he taken and given 
a trial? Because there is need of 
some one, and it is hoped the party 
will suit when it is not known 
whether he will or not. Phrenology 
would help to determine whether the 
party was suitable, and much time 
would be saved to both. 

Why are there so many clashes 
among neighbors and friends; those 
who should live happily and peace- 
ably together? Is it not because 
they do not understand and conse- 
quently do not know how to adapt 
themselves to each other? Why is 
it that children trained as Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Cath- 
olics, Jews, Democrats, Republicans 
or Prohibitionists are so unwilling 
to change to anything else? It is 
not simply the teaching, but that 
teaching has accorded with their 
faculties; hencebeinganything else 
would be unnatural to them. This 
barrier of faculties, however, is not 
unsurmountable, and should not 
stand in the way of a change where 
right says such a change should be 
made. 

Why are there so many criminals 
in our jails and penetentiaries? Be- 
cause men did not know themselves 
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and where to restrain and cultivate 
their faculties, but let themselves 
go without their own restraints, or 
the direction and help of God. 

Why are there so many in the 
insane asylums? Because they did 
not know how to take care of their 
bodies, and restrain or cultivate the 
faculties that perverted have ruined 
their lives. 

Why do so many die easily, over- 
work themselves, or give themselves 
up to a life of ease? Why do so 
many never find their right places, 
but go through life with their talents 
unused? Is there not some way of 
help, some way to prevent all this 
waste of God-given talents? There 
is; and that is through the knowl- 
edge of self that may be obtained 
through Phrenology. 

So important is this great subject 
that all public schools, colleges, 
young people’s societies and the 
churches should, as far as possible, 
teach it and urge it upon the atten- 
tion of all. It is an interesting, 
valuable and fascinating study, and 
would, if taken up, earnestly and 
conscientiously, result in incal- 
culable profit and interest, to a 
grateful public. 





Brain Roofs and Porticos. No. IV. 


CHARACTLR STUDY FOR BUSY MEN AND WOMEN, 


By THE EDITOR. 


We are confronted from day to day 
with the ever forceful question of how 
character shows itself in the outlines 
of the face and head. In the present 
instance we have two men whose life 
and work have been before the public 
criticism during the past year. 

No. 1 is no less a man than Charles 
E. Hughes, counsel for the Investigat- 
ing Committee of Life Insurances. 


“The exposures of insurance irregu- 
larities that are filling the news col- 
umns of the press are evoking the sug- 
gestion that a little more honesty would 
mean a much better policy—or, at any 
rate, a cheaper one,” says the Literary 
Digest. 

This is what Mr. Hughes is evidently 
endeavoring to do. Mr. Hughes’ fee 
for the Armstrong committee, it is un- 
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derstood, will be $15,000. For six 
months’ arduous legal work of incal- 
culable benefit to the public, this is 
certainly not excessive, remarks the 
New York World. 

It is decidedly modest when com- 
pared with the charges of the eminent 
counsel arrayed against Mr. Hughes. 
Mr. Hornblower’s bill for services in 
the Alexander-Hyde controversy was 
$45,000. Mr. Cohen charged $50,000 


- .MR, C. E. HUGHES. 


for a period covering five months. Mr. 
Joline’s little bill was for $25,000. Mr. 
Root’s was of like amount, and Mr. De- 
pew’s yearly retainer was $20,000. 
Self-depreciation cannot be alleged 
against these able attorneys. The Man- 
hattan Fire Insurance Company re- 
ceivership developed another incidence 
of large legal fees. After the $60,000 
lawyer’s bill was paid, only $6,000 was 
left for the creditors. The estate of 


William Rice paid out $537,623 in fees, 
of which $125,000 was alleged to have 
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been received by Mr. Hornblower’s 
firm. 

Everything considered, Mr. Hughes’ 
services would have been cheap at 
$100,000, and the New York World 
observes, “The State is still in his debt. 
It is under a new obligation to him for 
his example of moderation and honesty 
in legal charges.” 

The line across the head shows a 
vast difference in the extent that it cov- 
ers and the proportion that it gives, 
and even an untrained eye can easily 
detect that Mr. Hornblower possesses 
a much wide area in the base than Mr. 
Hughes. 

What difference does this make in 
the character of the two men? Every 
difference in the world, for, while No. 
1 is influenced by motives of modera- 








No. II. MR. HORNBLOWER. 


tion in regard to greed and “grab-all- 
I-can-get” policy, No. 2 is actuated by 
the influence of large Acquisitiveness, 
and hence, sees no wrong in making 
a demand for as high a fee as will be 
paid. The standard of the one man 
is, therefore, very different from that 
of the other, and not until we get a few 
more men like No. 1 into our public 
offices, shall we be able to get a valua- 
ble percentage of honesty rather than 
greed and corruption. 





| 
| 
} 
} 
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The countenances of the two men 
vary as much as their heads. The 
eyes of No. 1 are kind and considerate, 
though firm and positive; while those 
of No. 2 are anxious, greedv and avari- 
cious. The nose of No. 1 is acquiline, 
with a sufficient amount of width to 
it to make it positive. The nose of 
No. 2 is commercial in type, and has 
the characteristic curve along the cen- 
ter. The distance from the nose to 
the mouth, or the upper lip, is long 
and well proportioned in No. 1, while 
it is greatly foreshortened in No. 2, 
the nose almost dipping down to meet 
the chin. 

The lips indicate a full development 
of the posterior region of the head, 
which helps a man to be interested in 
the affairs of his fellowmen from other 
motives besides those of what he can 
get out of his brother worker. The 
lips of No. 2 show very little considera- 
tion of philanthropic spirit; in fact, 
the upper lip is very cold and hard, 
even to unfeelingness, though it is 
somewhat modified by the lower one. 


If we look for a moment at the top 
of the head we shall see another inter- 
esting comparison, for, while No. 1 is 
filled out in the upper story, No. 2 
seems lamentably short of this mental 
commodity, and the arch just above the 
second line shows a falling away of 
brain in this region. 

It must not be concluded that a per- 
son must remain as he is all his life 
with the impediments and handicaps 
of his nature, for Phrenology points 
out that by knowing one’s shortcom- 
ings they can be modified. We, there- 
fore, make these contrasts more with 
the spirit of helpful enquiry for the 
sake of showing that all can, if so 
disposed, alter his or her conditions fa- 
vorably. But none must suppose or 
run away with the notion that a person 
is justified in doing wrong because of 
his want of moral culture. What, then, 
must he do? Immediately set to work 
to cultivate that which is lacking, and 
the end will justify the means or the 
trouble taken in so doing. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERICK Kocu. 








The Synthetic Philsophy Of 
Herbert Spencer. 


An ApprEss GIVEN AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY, APRIL 3D, 1906. 


By Ropert Water, M. D. 


Continued from page 231. 


The history of this invention of 
Spencer’s is well set forth by his lead- 
ing American coadjutor, Prof. LeConte, 
whom we prefer here to quote, because 
he avoids the high-sounding and con- 
fusing phraseology of his great proto- 
type. Conte says, in his “Evolu- 
tion,” that “the obstacle to the accept- 


ance of the evolution theory was re- 
moved by conceiving that all the forces 
of Nature—gravity, electricity, mag- 
netism, heat, light, chemical affinity, 
ete.—are but different forms of one 
universal, omnipresent energy, and are 
transmutable into each other back and 
forth without loss.” 
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There are two classes of forces in 
this list, each the opposite of the other 
in all essentials, and yet they are here 
jumbled together as though they were 
essentially alike. Gravity and affinity 
are inherent, intrinsic and non-produci- 
ble, while heat, light, electricity, etc., 
are extrinsic, incidental, and produci- 
ble, the very opposite in all essential 
respects; and yet these men, knowing 
these facts, place them in the same 
class and assert that they are trans- 
mutable into each other back and forth. 
We are unable to conceive that a college 
professor don’t know any better. Is 
there a single fact in the universe to 
show that gravity can be produced, 
destroyed or transmuted into anything 
else? And where is the place where 
chemical affinity or life can be manu- 
factured? If heat or light is trans- 
mutable into gravity or affinity, there 
should be some place where this is 
done. We all know how to make heat 
and light, provided we have the force 
to make them out of, but who knows 
how to make the force? Heat, light 
and electricity are “modes of motion,” 
and, of course, given the force we can 
easily make the motion; but no motion 
can make its own force. Spencer says 
the force that makes heat, light and 
electricity is without name, but com- 
mon observation shows that they are 
made by gravity and affinity. Does 
the heat of the sun come from a name- 
less force? And whence the heat that 
warms our house or lights our city? 
Is Spencer’s theory more to be trusted 
than our own senses? The heat, light 
and electricity of commerce are all 
produced by gravity or affinity, and not 
by some nameless force whose very ex- 
istence was never suspected until Spen- 
cer invented it in order to render plaus- 
ible one of the greatest of all imposi- 
tions upon human credulity. 

All science, knowledge and human 
experience testify to the fact that the 
infinite and eternal energy appears in 
Nature in three distinct forms, viz.: 
life, gravity and chemical affinity, the 
-great producing, ever-present agents of 
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existence. Are not these universally 
present to our senses? Why go be- 
yond gravity in search of an omnipres- 
ent force when Newton demonstrated 
that every particle of matter in the uni- 
verse is a storehouse of it. Why de- 
preciate the discoveries of all the ages? 
Why ignore Newton and even Jesus and 
Paul, and then talk about “overwhelm- 
ing bias” and religious prejudice? We 
do not think that the history of the 
nineteenth century, (and it is doubtful 
if that of any other century) furnishes 
a superior example to Herbert Spencer 
for bias and prejudice. 

LeConte tells us that after the gen- 
eral doctrine of transmutation was ac- 
cepted, “life force was still believed to 
be a peculiar mysterious principle or 
entity standing above the other forces 
and subordinating them.” Is there 
anything unreasonable in this? Is it 
not true that human life, at least, 
stands above and controls all other 
forces, and makes them our servants ? 
Or is it true, as Spencer says, that 
every idea of ours is the product of 
these forces? Which is it? Do we make 
heat or does heat make us? Is gravity 
our master or are we the master of it? 
Do we not make it our servant in a 
thousand different ways? And is the 
same not true of all other forces? Are 
they not our servants to obey rather 
than our masters to command? Why, 
then, should LeConte yepudiate the 
idea that life stands above and sub- 
ordinates all other forces? Which shall 
we trust, the testimony of our own 
senses or Spencer’s theory? We can 
deny the facts of observation in this 
respect only by closing our eyes and 
plunging heedlessly into an abyss of 
absurdity, falsehood and fatality, as 
Spencer has done. One truth indeed 
this great system very forcibly illus- 
trates, viz.: that the human will is com- 
petent to any result which it has set 
iself to achieve. 

“Tf it will, it will, you may depend on’t ; 
And if it won’t, it wont’t, and this is 
an end on’t.” 
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And— 
“A man convinced against his will, 
Is of his own opinion still.” 

Both LeConte and. Spencer were so 
dominated by a theory which filled 
every thought that the plainest fact of 
life would seem to find no room for 
lodgment. 

But LeConte has incidentally given 
us another great truth, viz.; “If living 
force is above and dominates all other 
forces, it is natural, yea, almost neces- 
sary,” he says, “to believe that living 
forms are wholly different from other 
forms in their origin.” He should have 
left out the word “almost.” All other 
forms are the product of force, as he 
admits, and if every living force is 
above all other forces, living forms, 
which they have produced must be 
equally above other forms in their ori- 
gin; for the form always corresponds 
with the force that produces it. 

“But the difficulty,” says LeConte, 
“was soon removed, for vital force also 
yielded to the general law, and may 
now be regarded as so much force with- 
drawn from the general fund of physi- 
cal and chemical forces to be again 
refunded without loss at death.” This 
obstacle (to evolution) is therefore re- 
moved. 

The obstacle is removed from Mr. 
Spencer’s paper, it is true, but is it 
removed from any unprejudiced mind 
who has given attention to the sub- 
ject? The fatuity which can put grav- 
ity, affinity and vital force in the same 
class with heat, light, electricity, etc., 
and make them all transmutable into 
each other, back and forth, without loss, 
is passing comprehension. Once the 
wish becomes father to the thought, 
who can explain the absurd lengths to 
which frail human nature will go? 
Gravity, affinity and life produce heat, 
light and electricity, but are never 
transmuted into them; and the thing 
produced can never generate its pro- 
ducer. No child ever yet begot its own 
father. 

_Imagine for a moment that the grav- 
ity of water which produces electricity 
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by its passage through a water-wheel is 
transmuted, or, as Spencer has it, 
transformed, into that electricity. 
Think of water without gravity? No 
water ever lost gravity by doing work; 
it lost position, the equivalent of work 
done, but the force is eternal, inherent 
in the water, and can never desert its 
elements. 

But this author also tells us that 
“Vital force may be regarded as so 
much force withdrawn from the gen- 
eral fund of chemical and physical 
forces to be returned at death.” Why 
didn’t he say vital force is so much 
physical force, instead of saying it may 
be regarded as so much. Whenever a 
witness hedges in his answers, or evades 
a direct answer to the question, we 
always suspect the reason why ; and for 
the same reason we find LeConte say- 
ing, “Vital force may be regarded” 
only because he didn’t like to say 
what his conscience told him was not 
80. 
But, for the sake of argument, let us 
grant it is so, and that the life of an 
athlete consists of an immense amount 
of physical force, transmuted into vital 
force, and that, being suddenly killed, 
all this vital force is at once returned 
to the physical and chemical forces 
whence it came. Did his life come 
from gravity, what an immense weight 
he would become when all at once this 
life was returned to gravity. Or, if, as 
more generally believed, life comes 
forth from heat, and, being suddenly re- 
turned to the heat whence it came, we 
may test the amount-of life returned by 
the use of a clinical thermometer, if we 
can find one that will measure so great 
heat. Or was it returned to electricity ? 
Look out! you will be electrocuted if 
you touch him, for he lived a strenu- 
ous life and the voltage of his body must 
be very high. But whether his life is 
returned to gravity, heat, electricity or 
other force, it must of necessity show 
a wondrous increase in some one or all 
of them, a thing which easily may be 
made a subject of actual test, to which 
we appeal. Do it, sir, do it, is our 
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challenge to the involutionists. 

One more illustration from this au- 
thor of the transmutation of forces is 
justified chiefly because it is the same 
employed by Herbert Spencer, but less 
succinctly for the same purpose. 

“As sun heat,” says LeConte, “fall- 
ing upon water disappears as heat to re- 
appear as mechanical power, raising the 
water into the clouds, so sunlight fall- 
ing upon green leaves disappears as 
light to reappear as vital force, lifting 
matter from the mineral into the or- 
ganic kingdom.” 

Beautiful simplicity, if true. But it 
isn’t true. Every element of the state- 
ment is false, except that sun heat falls 
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on water and sunlight falls on green 
leaves. But neither of them is trans- 
muted into anything else. Sun heat 
does not disappear as heat; nor is it 
transmuted into mechanical power. On 
the contrary, it is absorbed by the water 
as heat, it remains in the water as 
heat, and it is only as heat that it 
can be of any service in raising water 
to the clouds. But it doesn’t raise the 
water at all; it heats the water, so 
causing the vapor to be of less specific 
gravity than the surrounding atmos- 
phere, so that gravity, pulling on the » 
whole atmosphere, crowds the lighter 
vapor up. Heat is the occasion for the 
operation of gravity, but gravity alone 
does the work. 


To be Continued. 





Near View of Josiah Allen’s Wife, Samantha. 


By THE Eprror 
The Marx Twain of Women Writers. 


It was my privilege the other day to 
meet the author of “Samantha Allen” 
or Josiah Allen’s wife, and it afforded 
me more pleasure in doing so because 
having such an opportunity of seeing 
her at near range, one can account 
for the ability of such a writer, and 
present one’s conclusions to the read- 
ers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Women are not generally credited 
with possessing great wit or humor as 
writers or speakers, if that is the 
case, then we find in Miss Holley a 
brilliant exception. Her humor is so 
natural that she throws around her an 
innate charm, and it is perfectly de- 
lightful to listen to her conversation as 
well as to be entertained by her books. 

In personality Miss Holley is sin- 
gularly attractive, her beautiful white 
hair acting as a crown of glory 
around her face; while the |at- 
ter is lighted up with the sweet- 
est of smiles, and her eyes fairly 





dance with good humor and kindliness. 
There is something particularly fas- 
cinating about her eyes which no pho- 
tograph can do justce to, and she needs 
to be studied in her private life in or- 
der to catch their full meaning. 
Although she is a woman of matur- 
ity of thought, yet she has in her veins 
perpetual youth. She will never grow 
old in spirit, but possesses the reci 
for crystalizing the sunlight and the 
dewdrops so that they will murmur to 
her thoughts of cheer for ever and for 
aye. 
he books, as Bishop Newman has 
truly said, are an antidote for the blues, 
a tonic for mental prostration, a provo- 
cation of wholesome laughter, and an 
inspiration to Godliness. Her wit is 
bitter as satire sugar coated with the 
sweetness of exhilarating fun; it is 
irony laughing at fashionable folly. 
Hers is exalted wit with scappel in 
one hand and balm of Gilead in the 
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other. Her personality is intense; her 
genius immense; her art perfect. She 
stands alone in her own chosen sphere, 
without a rival. 

Through her humor she becomes an 
efficient reformer, and her fun has al- 
ways a beneficence about it and not 
merely an amusement. It is elevating, 
and has always a point to it. Her books 
are certainly doing a great work for 
social reforms. 

She is logical, eloquent, pathetic and 
instructive at the same time, and her 
common sense beams out: from beneath 
all her humor. It is like the sunshine 
playing with the icicles on a beautiful 
winter’s day. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there 
are many clever women writers to-day, 
Miss Holley’s mental endowments are 
far above the average. Although we 
do not lay great stress upon size of head 
alone, it is nevertheless a fact that her 
head measures twenty-two and a half 
inches in circumference, by fourteen 
and a quarter in height, and fourteen 
and a half in length, and with calipers 
the width of her head measures six 
inches and the length seven and a half. 
Thus, the circumference of her head, 
taken by itself, is equal to that of a 
full-sized gentleman’s head, and to- 
gether with the quality of her organiza- 
tion one can readily see that she’ can 
take her place with women who possess 
a master mind. 

Together with the active development 
of her forebrain, she has also a strong 
degree of moral and spiritual power, 
and this influence is breathed into 
every part of her work. Being highly 
sympathetic, she sees things from the 
viewpoint of tenderness and pathos, 
and when linked to her humor help ‘her 
to produce a book like “Samantha at 
the St. Louis Exposition.” 

Such writers as Marietta Holley are 
rare and are highly appreciated by the 
general public, and when we count up 
the number of humorists among our gen- 
tlemen writers, we find that even these 
are limited. 

Her moral brain expresses large Con- 
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scientiousness, Hope and Spirituality, 
which are largely developed in her cor- 
onal region, and are much in evidence 
when one is talking with her. She 
does not simply speculate or conjecture 
in a visionary way concerning immate- 
rial subjects, but she gets down to bed 
rock and her feet are planted upon the 
earth, although she has followed Emer- 
son’s advice of attaching her wagon 
to-a star. 

Her books are sermons written with 
a practical object always before her, 
and the emotional side of her nature 
is able to picture the riduculousness of 
every-day occurrences. 

A person who is without this moral 
development above referred to is very 
liable to be very tame and commonplace 
in thought, and cannot rise to the 
height of imagination in any phase of 
work. This is where one great differ- 
ence appears between writers who sim- 
ply have a desire to entertain and those 
who entertain with a high moral pur- 
pose as a background. 

The versatility of Miss Holley’s mind 
is displayed through the various talents 
that she possesses, namely, for poetry 
and music, as is demonstrated in her 
work. Her best poems, essays and sto- 
ries are “My Opinions and Betsy Bob- 
bett’s,” “My Wayward Pardner,” “The 
Mormon’s Wife,” “Sweet Cicely,” “Sa- 
mantha at the Centennial,” and “Sa- 
mantha at Saratoga,” “Samantha 
Among the Brethren,” “Samantha 
Among the Coloured Folks, ” “Saman- 
tha at the World’s Fair,” “Samantha 
in Europe,” “Around the World with 
Josiah ‘Allen’s Wife,” “Samantha at 
the St. Louis Exposition,” and her last 
book called, “Experiences with a Bor- 
rowed Automobile.” 

Her talents also enter the domain of 
music. Her mother played the organ 
and was intensely interested in music. 
It is but natural, therefore, that Miss 
Holley should show some interest in the 
same art herself. It has been, how- 
ever, for her to spiritually interpret 
the lives of others through Samantha 
Allen, that she’ is best: known to the 
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public, and her writings will be read, 
not only by this generation, but also by 
those that are to follow, for she pos- 
sesses the secret of creating around her 
an interest for her work which will 
never die. Her intellectual light will 
burn clearly when that of some of her 
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istration ; large Language to supply her 
with fluency to clothe her ideals, and 
large Ideality and Constructiveness to 
enable her to weave together her ob- 
servations of men and time. 

The Watertown Daily Standard, 
Saturday, March 18, 1905, says of 


MISS MARIETTA HOLLEY, 
Author of ‘Samantha at the St. Louis Exposition.” 


famous competitors in the literary. 


world will have vanished from sight. 

In order to interpret character, how- 
ever, as Miss Holley does, she uses her 
Human Nature, which helps her to un- 
derstand the idiosyncracies of her sex; 
large Comparison, which gives her 
power to dissect and compare the va- 
rious thoughts that come to her for reg- 


Marietta Holley: “America can boast 
to-day what no other nation in civiliza- 
tion may, and that is, a genuine and 
famous woman humorist, Marietta Hol- 
ley, the creator of Samantha Allen. 
Barring the quaint dialect speech, and 
the fact that she has no husband whom 
she has to correct, Miss Holley is her- 
self Samantha Allen. Manifest in her 
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’ beautiful home is convey 
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daily life and character are the pro- 
found, yet homelike philosophy, strong 
convictions, and advanced ideas that 
Samantha utters in the pages of Mari- 
etta Holley’s book. With all this, Miss 
Holley combines in her own make-up 
an exquisite poise of judgment and a 
breadth of intelligence that enables her 
to see all sides of a question at once. 
Few reformers of either sex can do that. 

“I try in everything to be like Sa- 
mantha “mejum,” says the author of 
“Samantha.” 

It would be hard to find a truer 
type of womanhood than Marietta Hol- 
ley. She is honest and sincere as the 
sunlight and know human being can 
have more decided convictions of right 
and wrong, yet she says the lesson of 
life to her has been that of tolerance, 
to think kindly of all mankind, even 
of those who are erring. Marietta Hol- 
ley lives in a beautiful home at Pierre- 
pont Manor, N. Y. State. It is built 
on the same tract of land where our 
woman humorist was born. It is sur- 
rounded by lawns and gardens, flow- 
ers and trees. Miss Holley loves flow- 
ers passionately. There is a fine veg- 
etable garden, too. There are poultry, 
horses and stables, where Samantha’s 
horses and carriages are kept, lakes 
‘which Samantha - caused to be con- 
structed are fed from springs upon the 
land itself. The water supply of the 
, by piping 
from the same springs. Miss Holley 
herself planned the home and the lay- 
ing out of the grounds, and watched 
while her ideas rose into materializa- 
tion under the hands of workmen. 

Our Samantha has demonstrated 
that a woman may write famous and 
popular books, and at the same time 
prove herself a perfect home-maker and 
manager of an estate. It is the fine 
quality of tevel-headedness that shines 
pre-eminent in this lady, in which re- 
spect she sets an example to all her sex. 
It may be mentioned that all the money 
which built and new maintains the 
beautiful home was earned by the witty 
and industrious author herself. She 
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is a home woman, and this establish- 
ment was the ideal before her through 
years of work. What she did by her 
gift of writing and her skill- 
ful management, other women with 
other gifts, may do as well. Her ex- 
ample ought to be an inspiration to her 
sex. 

In this home Miss Holley spends 
much of her time, does much of her 
writing, and extends hospitality to 
friends. Her hired people in and out- 
side of the home are devoted to her and 
“stay with her forever,” it has been 
said. Her-nature, sunny and sympa- 
thetic and sweet, even with her busi- 
ness-like ways, takes them all in and 
helps them in their sorrows and trou- 
bles. Miss Holley has never been to 
Europe and does not like the thought 
of crossing the ocean, she says. She 
does not belong to any club. In pri- 
vate, however, Miss Holley is a charm- 
ing talker, though not a glib one, per- 
haps those who think deeply are never 
glib talkers, and all she says is sin- 
cerity itself. Miss Holley is a hand- 
some woman, with large, bright eyes, 
a sweet mouth, and strong, firm fea- 
tures. 

One of her latest books being “Sa- 
mantha at the St. Louis Exposition,” 
which is a quarto of three hundred and 
twelve pages in decorated olive green 
cloth, from the publishing house of G. 
W. Dillingham & Co., New York. It 
is cleverly illustrated, which conveys 
the humor of the story admirably Sa- 
mantha’s “Eppisodin” always irresist- 
able and one of the happiest instances 
is where she goes into the wireless tel- 
egraph and telephone station. “You 
don’t hear anything more than the 
noise of the passing crowd, and the air 
don’t see many different from the 
plain Jonesville- air; but take up a re- 
ceiver and put it to your ear, and lo, 
the atmosphere all about you is full 
of voices, near and far off strains of 
music, and I says to Josiah, ‘Who 
knows but some happy soul, some happy 
day may discover the secret of seein’? 

Continued on page 257. 
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What The Future New Yorker Will Be. 


By J. A. 


“Considering that we have eighty- 
four per cent. of foreigners in our 
public schools here in New York 
City, and that this per cent. rep- 
resent twenty-one nationalities, we 
can readily see that there must be 


Fow Ler. 


will be the national character in 
the years to come? 

“In the girl’s physical form and 
head, we see represented a strong 
fusion of the Vital-Mental tempera- 
ment, and these are indicative of the 





a strong fusion of foreign blood in 
the growing population, and as we 
look forward into the future, and 
recognize’ the possibility of these 
types intermingling one with an- 
other, the’ question arises, “What 


COMPOSITE OF ELEVEN GIRLS. 


German, Italian, Dutch and Se- 
mitic types. The breadth of the 
head across the temples and upper 
forehead indicate the German type. 
The large Ideality and Tune, or the 
breadth of the head one inch above’ 
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the temples, indicates the Italian 
element. The Dutch character is 
represented in the height of the pos- 
terior region of the head. Consci- 
entiousness, giving integrity, relia- 
bleness and honesty of character, is 
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the American character is shown in 
the large Constructiveness, which 
adds ingenuity, inventiveness of 
mind, and constructive ability. 

“In the boy we see more of the 
Motive temperament than in the 





COMPOSITE OF ELEVEN BOYS. 


here indicated. The Sclavonic and 
the Semetic characteristics are no- 
ticeable in the expression of the 


eyes, and the form of the lips;, 


while the American characterictics 
are noticeable in the height of the 
central forehead, giving Intuition 
and ability to understand the char- 
acteristics of people; and, further, 


girl. The face is longer and less © 


rounded out; hence, the locomotive, 
executive, businesslike qualities ap- 
pear to be strongly represented. 
The breadth of the head across the 
ears gives him pluck, spirit and en- 
ergy. The mellow expression from 
the eyes is indicative of the foreign 
infusion of character. The height 
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The National Type of Girls are: (1) Italy. (2) Africa. (8) Austria. (4) Canada. (5) Poland. (6)Greece. 
(England. (8) France. (9) Spain, (10) Germany. (11) Roumania. 


of the head is an advantage and a_ authority. The height of the head 
beneficial addition to the child of also indicates firmness of resolve, a 
to-day, who has but small veneration persevering spirit, a reliability of 
or respect for parental control and character, and a disposition to do 





The National Types of Boye are: (1) Scotland. (2) Ireland. (8) Denmark. (4) Sweden. (5) America. 
(6©);Syria. (7) Armenia. (8) Russia. (9) Tripoli. (10) Bohemia. (11) Sicily. 
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as he agrees. There is a winsome- 
ness to the character which repre- 
sents power rather than weakness. 
It is not an effeminate face, but one 
of culture, and betokens strength, 
and the elements that give common 
sense, practical ability, and logical 
insight. The English, French, 
Irish, Dutch, as well as the German 
and Italian, are certainly repre- 
sented in the face before us. 

“We consider that these are won- 
derful forecasts of the future, and 
recognize that this combination of 
elements will produce a stronger 
national type of character than we 
have yet been able to produce. We 
predict that the elements that be- 
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token integrity, moral principle, 
breadth of sympathy, intuition, love 
of commerce, inventiveness and sci- 
entific ability, will dominate in the 
character of the future New Yorker. 
The blending, therefore, will be ad- 
vantageous rather than detrimental 
to our national type. The physiquve 
will be stronger and better balanced 
than is the case with Uncle Sam 
to-day, and the characteristics of 
the Far East, such as the olive com- 
plexion, the liquid eye, the artistic 
taste, the musical capacity, and the 
linguistic talent, will combine well 
with the present motive activity, the 
executive ability, the mechanical ex- 
pertness, and the money-making ca- 
pacity of the American.” 


(FRoM THE NEW YORK WORLD.) 





THE CONFLICT. 


Crumbling with age in the city 
Are palaces dismal and old. 
No one passes the doorways, 
The hearthstone are vacant and cold. 
There phantoms of wealth and distinc- 
tion, 
Clad in splendor of’ velvet and gold, 
Come to whisper: of human hearts 
broken, 
Of sad tales which never are told. . 


To lives that are saddened and dark- 


ened, 
Rich raiment, some comfort. may 
bring ; 
But is happiness purchased’. with : 
money ? 


Does peace crown the head of a king? 
For answer, those ruins of beauty, 
In eloquent pictures portray, 
How the struggle for riches and power, 
Lead onward toward blight and de- 


cay. 


The soul must find food for unfold- 
ment ; 
The heart must have room to ex- 
pand: 
To reap the rewards and the blessings 
Which: earnest thoughts ever com- 
mand. 
The treasures of life worth the seeking, 
Are not found by building of clay, 
Fine works of art, costly mansions, 
That at best only last for a day. 


But by honest lasting endeavor, 
Rearing a palace sublime 
Of good deeds to grow through the 
ages,. 
Brighter and. brighter with time. 
By reaching a hand to a brother; 
In poverty never to roam; 
To him every cot affords shelter ; 
He who builds thus, has always a 
home. 
EpitH B. Dartine. 
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A NEAR VIEW OF JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE, SAMANTHA. 
Continued from Page 252. 


Who knows what. divine visitors are 
this moment coming and going over 
these unseen routes, connecting our 
souls with distant ones, connecting one 
land to another like as not!” 

“And bein’ some eloquent, I keep on, 
we don’t hear the sound of their foot- 
steps lighter, ‘and more noiseless than 
the down of a blossom, shod as they are 
with the softness of silence.’ We don’t 
hear the rustle of their garments woven 
of fabric lighter than air. We can’t 
see their tender faces any more than 
we can see the sweet breath of the rose 
if they lay their tender hands on our 
foreheads. They rest here so light and 
tender we fancy it is only a breath of 
air to ching our fevered brow, bring- 
ing a sudden rest and comfort. 

If they speak to us when we are 
tired out and heart-broken, we hear 
their yoices only in our soul and are 
suddenly and strangely consoled. If 
their eyes ever look into our eyes, filled 
with a divine pity and sweetness of 
their all-comprehending love and sym- 


pathy, we know it by the sudden sun- 
shinny light and warmth that fills our 
being, that some time, some where, 
some happy soul may see and compre- 
hend what we now faintly apprehend. 

The book is full of fun from the early 
pages where Josiah elaborates his pur- 
pose to have an exposition of his own, 
to the close, where Josiah and Saman- 
tha go to thank President Francis for 
the treat he had given them. But the 
humor cannot be quoted; it is enough 
to say that it will hold the reader fas- 
cinated from start to finish. But if 
space permitted, the reviewer goes on to 
say, I would like to quote what Saman- 
tha has to say about Sam Perkin’s sa- 
loon, and her talk about the Philip- 
pines, and to President Francis and 
Jane Oliver Perkins, about the home 
for fallen men; for all who are ac- 
quainted with Samantha know that her 
wit is only to introduce her philosophy, 
and that both are waited on by tender 
charity, for the foibles of humankind, 
and as a keen sense for the beautiful 
as ever possessed an artist soul. 





Prize Offers and Awards. 


The prize for the July competitors 
has been awarded to David R. Shearer, 
of North Carolina, for his article on 
“Scientific Marriage.” As he under- 
stands the subject, it means a marriage 
in which the participating individuals 
have a thorough knowledge of. them- 
selves, of each other, and of the rela- 
tion they are about to enter. Each 
would know and understand the facul- 
ties, temperament and possibilities of 
both. We wish this subject was more 
fully talked about and enlarged upon. 

Mr. F. Dippel, of Philadelphia, is 
highly commended for his estimable 
-competition. 

For August the competition will be 
for the best article on “How to Cul- 
tivate the Organ of Self-Esteem.” 


The subject for September will be 
“What Faculties are Exercised in Sci- 
entific, Philosophic and Emotional 
Literature ?” 

The October competition will be for 
the best essay on “Causality and 
Its Use Among the Intellectual Facul- 
ties.” 

The subject for November is a 
Christmas Story of about six hundred 
words bearing on Phrenology. 

The December competition will be 
for a New Year’s Story or Poem bear- 
ing on Phrenology. 

All competitions should be sent to the 
office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
on or before the first of the month. 
Competitors should write on one side 
of the paper only, and in ink. 
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Science of Health. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 
By E. P. Miter, M.D. 


MakING VEGETARIANS BY THE 
MILLIONS. 


The discussion of the question of 
Pure Foods that is going on in Con- 
gress and in the newspapers, will be 
of immense value to the people of this 
country, and also to the people of all 
countries. It will result in a careful 
and scientific analysis of nearly all 
foods and drinks, and in the elimina- 
tion of the poisonous elements that 
most foods and drinks, now being con- 
sumed, contain. We predict that be- 
fore the question is finally settled, many 
millions of people will become uncom- 
promising vegetarians. 

It is not the boracic acid, formal- 
dehyde and other poisons put into the 
canned meats, sausage and other ani- 
mal products, that do the most harm 
to the people, but the putrefactive mat- 
ters in the dead flesh of animals before 
anything is mixed with them. When the 
blood leaves an animal, the life ele- 
ments or living bacteria, are gone, and 
the putrifying germs of destructive bac- 
teria immediately take possession, and 
in a few hours they propagate by the 


billions, and if not disturbed, in two™ 


or three days the whole carcass becomes 
a mass of putrid matter, any part of 
which, if taken in the human blood. 
will begin to destroy the living germs 
necessary to maintain health and pro- 
long human life. 

The placing of animal flesh in cold 
storage or injecting into it boracic acid 
and other poisons that kill the putri- 
factive bacteria, will temporarily arrest 
the propagation of these invisible pu- 
trifying germs. 

There are myriads of poisonous 
drugs that are daily being prescribed 
by’ physicians and druggists that are 
either taken into the stomachs and 


thence into the blood, or injected into 
the veins and tissues of the body for 
the purpose of killing the germs of 
disease that are doing far greater dam- 
age to those who use them than are the 
poisons injected into the canned foods 
by the managers of the packing houses 
of the Beef Trusts of the country! 

Immerse the flesh of any animal in 
pure alcohol and make the vessel air 
tight, and you destroy the destructive 
germs in it, and it will not decay for 
years. 

The Creator has made man on strict 
scientific principles. When he formed 
his mouth, his teeth, his tongue, hjs 
salivary glands that secrets the saliva, 
his stomach, with its glands for secret- 
ing the acid gastric juice: the deodema 
or second stomach, with its glands; the 
pancrea for secreting the pancreatic 
juice; the liver, with its glands for 
manufacturing bile and filtering the 
blood, -and the numerous intestinal 
glands for producing some half dozen 
or more different fluids, all of which 
aid in converting the foods eaten into 
blood, he knew just what kind of foods 
were needed to make the blood required 
to support and maintain all the organs 
and tissues of the body, to keep them 
in health and prolong their life. In 
addition to this he told Adam and Eve, 
the first pair created, just what kinds 
of foods to eat. See Genesis, First; 
29. and Genesis Second, 9-16 and 17. 

There is not the slightest intimation 
found in this, the earliest and most re- 
liable history of the human race, that 
the Creator designed mankind to eat 
the flesh of dead animals. It is eat- 
ing substances that contain both good 
and evil elements that has brought dis- 
ease and premature ‘death into the 
world. The way to be free from the 
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poison in animal flesh and the poisons 
injected into canned meats, is to ‘en- 
tirely quit the use of dead cattle, sheep, 
hogs and fowls. 

The Agricultural Chemist Atwater 
has ascertained that there is the same 
amount of the necessary material for 
the support and maintaining of the 
human body in five ounces of wheat 
flour as there is in fifteen ounces of 
sirloin steak or-a quart of milk. The 
wheat flour can be bought for two or 
three cents, the steak, from fifteen to 
eighteen cents, and the milk, from five 
to eight cents. There is probably five 
times as much putrid matter in the 
steak and twice as much in the milk, as 
there is in the wheat flour. 

The animals that do the labor for 
man are all vegetarians. In fruits, 
nuts, vegetables, and cereals, there is 
an abundance of nutritive material for 
all the demands of the human system 
without eating the putrid flesh of dead 
animals. 

Fruits AND Nots. 

An article in a recent issue of the 
Kansas Farmer under the above head- 
ing is, in my estimation, of so much 
value that it will be of interest to all 
who are students of the science of 
Health. 

It is as follows: 

There is a new theory for health 
which possibly goes to the extreme as 
most new fads do. It is that of un- 
cooked foods. It maintains that cooked 
foods are dead, and that dead things 
cannot make life. -But, however -that 
may be, there are many uncooked foods 
that are healthful and pleasant to taste, 
that ought to be used more freely. 
Nuts and fruits have never been fully 
appreciated as a food by the masses, but 
have’ been used between meals and at 


bedtime, when food was not required, 


and consequently often caused indiges- 
tion; hence they were thought to be 
unwholesome. In an article:on the sub- 
ject of fruit as food, W. C. Barry says: 
“In spite of all the opportunities and 
advantages we possess, and the cheap- 
ness of fruit, how many families fail to 
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enjoy nature’s food and nature’s cure 
for many of the ills which afflict hu- 
manity. Our preference seems to be to 
experiment with drugs and to employ 
remedies which offer only temporary 
relief at best. 

“We have yet to learn the full value 
of fruit as food. We should cultivate a 
taste for it, enjoy it, and derive the 
benefit from its health-giving proper- 
ties. Every day in the year fruit of 
some kind should find its way to our 
tables, not merely as a part of the 
menu, but obtainable at all times, pre- 
sented attractively and temptingly, if 
you will, so that it may be partaken of 
easily and frequently. There are many, 
perhaps, who have never acquired a 
taste for fruit and who have little re- ~ 
gard for it. To all those we can safely 
say that they are missing much, and, 
for health’s sake, they cannot afford 
to dispense with it.” 

One cannot think of a farm without 
its orchard and bushes of small fruits. 
Time is well spent, and space is far 
from wasted when used for such pur- 
poses, especially for an apple-orchard. 
The crop is not always sure in Kansas, 
but what crop is? It is profitable, how- 
ever. Let me quote from John Bur- 
roughs, the naturalist: 

“The apple-orchard is sure to bear 
you several crops besides the apple. 
There is the crop of. sweet and tender 
reminiscences dating from childhood 
and spanning the seasons from May to 
October, and making the orchard a sort 
of outlying part.of the household. You 
have: played there as a child, mused 
there as a youth and lover, strolled 
there as a thoughtful and sad-eyed man. 
Your father, perhaps, planted the trees, 
or reared them from the seed, and you 
yourself have formed and grafted them 


~ “till every separate tree has a peculiar 


history and meaning to your mind. 
Then there is the never-failing crop of 
birds—robins, finches, king-birds, ori- 
oles, red-birds, starlings, and others, 
such a crop!” 

There is the early apple and the late 
bearer and all kinds in between, so 
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that there is a succession; and it is 
possible, even without the cold storage, 
to adorn the breakfast-table with a plate 
of shiny apples the year round. An 
apple is a good thing to begin the day 
with. The Philadelphia Bulletin quotes 
a physician as saying: 


Frouir A Cure ror DRuUNKNESS. 


“I know a woman who cured a 
drunken husband without his knowl- 
edge by keeping always a plentiful sup- 
ply of good apples on the dining table. 
The man ate these apples and finally 
stopped drinking altogether.” This cure 
is entirely within the reach of possibil- 
ity. The same physician advises any 
one afflicted with the love of drink to 
“eat three apples a day, and the horrible 
craving will gradually leave him. The 
cure will be greatly helped along by 
smoking as little as possible.” 

Another editor adds his testimony in 
favor of the use of fruits: 

“Just after eating a good apple, a 
cigar or pipe will not taste very good. 
I know, for I have once been a smoker 
myself. And when you get all the good 
fruit that you want, especially some of 
a more acid character, such as apples, 
currants, lemons, oranges, grape-fruit, 
peaches, and plums, there will be little 
craving left for strong drink. Many 
of our drunkards are made in the 
kitchen where an excess of greasy food 
is prepared. Let the cure come through 
the food also, by adding a free supply 
of acid fruits to the daily bill of fare.” 

Let us not despise the Kansas apple. 
I am reminded of a story I have heard 
a gentleman tell. He was walking 
along the street in Cleveland a few 
years ago, when he observed an over- 
grown boy examining a bunch of ba- 
nanas hanging in front of a grocery 
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store. When he came up to him the 
young man said, “What’s them?” When 
told they were bananas, he replied, “Are 
they good to eat?” He was told that 
some people liked them. After careful 
examination of the bunch, he said, “Are 
they any better than our apples?” I 
do not know how the gentleman replied, 
but he could have truthfully said of all 
the fruit, tropical and other kinds, 
there is not any fruit better or more 
satisfactory than “our apples.” 

The value of nuts as food is just be- 
ginning to be appreciated. It has been 
proven that peanuts afford twice as 
much nourishment as beefsteak, rice, 
beans, or cheese, and eight times as 
much as potatoes. Next to the peanut 
is the chestnut, which contains a great 
deal of starch and is used largely in 
Italy, taking the place of cereals and 
also in the finest grades of macaroni. 
Chestnuts are used in soup, forcemeats, 
and many kinds of desserts. Almonds 
are not only nutritious, but also a good 
digester when divested of their brown, 
tough skin, which is easily done by 
poe boiling water over them and 
etting them stand three or four min- 
utes and then rubbing them off. Then 
there are the English walnuts, filberts, 
hickory nuts, and pecans, which are 
growing in favor with cooks for des- 
serts, salads, cakes, etc. 

Peanuts used raw, that is, without 
roasting, are more digestible than other- 
wise, and the more one eats of them 
the better they are liked. They are in- 
expensive as compared with meat, and 
there is no fear, as in eating meat, of 
taking something into the system that 
may be diseased. In addition to the 
plate of shiny apples on the breakfast 
table, let us have a dish of unroasted 
peanuts. 


=v 
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AN ACROSTIC. 
E’er may rich blessings on the shower, 
Light be thy pathway ev’ry hour. 
Look ever forward on thy way, 
And garlands gather day by day. 


R. L. BAKER. 
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No. 657.—Elizabeth Kenwell, New 
York City—This is a child nobly 
planned by nature. You will perhaps 
ask us, are not all children so? We 
reply, unfortunately this is not the 
case; in fact, many children have to 
struggle to get even an ordinary bill 
of health, and do not always succeed 
in overcoming their early inheritance. 
But much can be done through a knowl- 
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edge of Phrenology applied to the laws 
of health. . 

This little girl has a large head for 
her age. She was three years old on 
the 21st of May, and when we exam- 
ined heron the 23rd of June, we found 
that her head measured nineteen and 
three quarter inches in circumference, 
by thirteen in height, and twelve and 
a half in length; while the caliper 
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The Frchcleee of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 





By UnNctE Jor. 






























measurements were five by six and a 
half in breadth and length. She 
weighed thirty and a quarter pounds, 
and was two feet eleven and three quar- 
ter inches in height, and just three 
years, one month and two days old. 

The photograph was taken when she 
was fifteen months old, so that consid- 
erable change has taken place in the 
muscular activity of the child. Her 
head is large, while her neck is com- 
paratively small, and she will find some 
difficulty in steering so fully a devel- 
oped brain during the young and ten- 
der period of her life. 

She has a bulk of head in the upper 
story, or in that region above the line 
which circles her head. Consequently 
she is- constituted to think, plan, work 
out schemes, control others, and make 
the necessary provisions in life for 
others to carry out in order to make 
life hum. 

She is sweet in disposition, well de- 
veloped in mind, and has a good fight- 
ing chance, physically speaking, to sus- 
tain herself through a useful career. 
She is bound to exert a beneficial in- 
fluence in whatever society she may 
move. 

This little girl has a superior quality 
and tone of organization which is par- 
ticularly noticeable in her profile. Look 
for a moment at the stretch of her head 
from front to rear and the fullness. of 
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the frontal region, as well as the height 
of the moral section. 

By placing one’s hand over the face 
one would expect to find a much older 
child than one really sees. 

She is a miniature philosopher, an 
Italian mosaic, or a picture made up 
of many points of interest. 

Look at the development of the up- 
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fold @ moral power that will rule, gov- 
ern and control some influential posi- 
tion. 

She will, without much effort, be 
forced into the arena of public work 
and be invited to take up some position 
of trust and responsibility. 

She has special gifts for literature 
and music, and these should be devel- 





No, 657.—ELIZABETH KENWELL, NEW YORK. 


(1) Horizontal line divides moral from executive faculties. (2) Perpendicular line shows the height of head. 
(3) Marks show large Causality, Time, Tune and Ideality. 


per back curve that stretches beyond 
the line passing from the ear to the 
top of the head, and, in fact, all that 
- region that lies above the central line 
dividing the basilar from the supe- 
rior region. There are unexpected 
wells of thought here, and who knows 
but what the very force of develop- 
ment here pointed out will in time un- 


oped with the object of allowing her- 
mind to unfold itself in these direc- 
tions. While some children can excel 
in an all-round education, others are 
gifted in certain particulars, and the 
aim and object of parents and teach- 
ers should be to draw out individual 
talent. If we make machines of our 
children we shall stop the flow of spon- 
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taneous thought and convert them into 
human pulp through the following of 
a system, instead of letting the em- 
broidery of life follow its own de- 
sign. 
She is a happy child and it is the 
happiness that comes from health of 
body, which, in its turn, produces 
peace and contentment of mind. 

This little girl has not always been 
so healthily organized as she is to- 
day. She has fortunately been envir- 
oned with those surroundings that have 
enabled her to develop her physique. 
Had she been in some homes she would 
have been a puny, delicate and ill-con- 
ditioned child, and from what’ we 
learned from her auntie, the greatest 
care has been bestowed on her devel- 
opment, to reach the condition we find 
her in to-day. 

A knowledge of the true principles 
of her physiology, and an understand- 
ing of her needs, phrenologically 
speaking, have enabled her to attain to 
her present favorable condition: What 
thanks she will have to give to those 
who have been so thoughtful of her 
every need. Children are not, as a rule, 
prepared to understand all that has 
been done for them until they them- 
selves take upon themselves the posi- 
tion of parents and guardians. To be 
sure, it is the duty of every parent to 
do his or her duty in regard to the 
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children they bring into the world, but 
some parents are handicapped, and 
while they do all they can, yet they are 
unable to do everything that is essen- 
tial for a child’s well-being. 

The literary talent that she shows 
manifests itself through her large 
Spirituality, Ideality and Casuality, 
and we find that she, even at this early 
age, has already manifested not a little 
interest in taking a pencil and paper 
and pretending to write a letter. 

For music she seems to have an al- 
most equal talent with literature, and 
will catch sounds readily and reproduce 
them. It will, for this reason, be to 
her interest to cultivate her musical 
talent. 

She is always cautious about doing 
things that she has not tried before; 
while her back head indicates a wealth 
of affection and a devotedness to her 
friends. 

She is a child who we can safely pre- 
dict will have a career of unusual pros- 
perity and success provided her am- 
bition is sufficiently stirred to accom- 
plish all that her organization indi- 
cates that she can do at present. 

She must not be spoiled, however, 
through receiving attention too early, 
and if she is kept a little in the back- 
ground while she is young, she will 
be all the stronger as she develops to 
full maturity. 





Some Stories About Our Friend The Elephant. 


By J. A. 


No. 


In studying comparative Anatomy 
we are interested in noting the great 
variety of characteristics of the mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom, and not 
until we have made a study of them 
do we understand why they were so dis- 
tributed. For instance, the elephant, 
one of our largest animals, has a tre- 
mendous ear when compared with 
that of the rhinoceros, while these ani- 
mals have the largest brains. When 
we compare them, however, with the 


Fow er. 
| & 


weight of their bodies they dwindle 
into insignificance by the side of man’s 
brain. Elephants are an interesting 
study, both from the use they are put 
to in their native country, and their 
educability in performing certain regu- 
lated and oft-repeated feats. By 
kindness and firmness a trainer can 
produce wonderful results. 

They are massive in build, and walk 
silently on the tips of their digits, of 
which there are five on each limb 
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united by a cushion-like pad that forms 
a flat sole. 

As we have had an opportunity of 
seeing numbers of these curious ani- 
mals in India, where they are revered 
and held with sacred awe, and also in 
other parts of the world, where they 
have been tamed and educated, we will 
describe some of their peculiarities and 
characteristics. 
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nostrils. There are no canine teeth 
and no incisors in the lower jaw. Those 
of the upper jaw are very long and 
are called tusks in popular language. 
They grow from behind as fast as they 
are worn away, like the incisors of a 
mouse or rabbit. Only one molar tooth 
is in use on each side of one jaw at 
the same time. 

Their skin is very thick and scantily 














A FINE ELEPHANT. 


The head is large and joined to the 
body by a short neck, and the bones 
of the skull are filled with air spaces 
divided by thin partitions, thus secur- 
ing lightness. The brain is compara- 
tively small, and the nose is produced 
into a flexible proboscis or trunk, di- 
vided down the middle so as to form two 
tubes, at the ends of which are the 


covered with coarse, bristly hairs. 
Their eyes are small, but the senses of 
hearing and smell are very acute. 
Though their eyes are small yet they 
see a great deal, and they possess a 
mental sight which never forgets the 
persons to whom they have become at- 
tached, or persons who have done them 
an injury. Their limbs are set onto 
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the immense trunk almost perpendicu- 
larly, and the great length of the thigh 
brings the knee almost in the posi- 
tion of that of the horses-neck. It 
is on this account that the elephants 
cannot jump, although they can stride 
six and a half feet. 

Their trunk serves many of the pur- 
poses of a hand and its extremities acts 
as lips. With it the elephant gathers 
food and conveys it to his mouth. 
Into it we have seen elephants draw 
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The height of the large male is 
about ten feet, while the female is 
about one foot less and has smaller 
tusks. 

Their head is oblong, their forehead 
concave, their ears small. The trunk 
ends on its upper surface in a finger- 
shaped lobe, and there are four nails 
on the hind foot. The enamel of the 
molar teeth forms parallel folds. 

The African elephant is somewhat 
different in type, and stands a little 





AN ELEPHANT IN CAPTIVITY. 


up water, and by bending it upward 
and resting it upon the edge of the 
water trough they suck up the water 
into the mouth, or when they are giv- 
ing themselves a bath, they blow the 
water over their backs and scatter it 
over their bodies shower-bath fashion. 
Sand and dust are strewn over the 
body in the same way. When feed- 
ing, we have seen them throw the hay 
over their backs as though in play. By 
forcibly driving air through their 
trunks elephants make the noise known 
as trumpeting. 

The Indian elephant is found in 
Ceylon, where most of the males are 
tuskless, and in Ceylon we saw some 
of the finest specimens. 


higher at the shoulder than the Indian 
species. Their forehead is arched, 
there is a lobe above and below at the 
tip of the trunk, and these close like 
finger and thumb; the ears are of im- 
mense size, and there are only three 
nails on the hind foot, and the enamel 
ridges on the molar teeth are lozenge 
shape. 

The Indian elephant uses his tusks 
only as weapons of defense, while the 
African elephant uses his in plowing 
up the ground in search of roots and 
bulbs. The animals were formerly 
tamed and used in war, and were 
brought to Rome to take part in the 
games of the circus. 
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The African and Asiatic elephants 
weigh about five tons, while the In- 
dian elephants weigh about three. The 
weight of the brain of the African and 
Asiatic elephants is respectively a hun- 
dred and forty-four and a hundred and 
sixty cubic centimeters. The small 
elephants’ brains weigh a hundred and 
twenty-nine cubic centimeters, and in- 
clude the Indian species. 


BABY ELEPHANTS. 

From among the eight baby ele- 
phants that we interviewed at Bar- 
num & Bailey’s, we have made the 
following measurements of Koko: 

His length is eighty-six inches. 

His height is sixty-eight inches. 

His weight is from eighteen hundred 
pounds upward. 
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His width of brow is eighteen inches. 

Twelve inches is the height from the 
root of the nose to the crown of the 
head. 

His height of head is sixteen inches. 

His length of head is thirteen inches. 

Across the top of head is fifteen and . 
a quarter inches. 
Second measurement behind the eyes 
across the head is eighteen inches. 
Width below the eye is nine and a half 
inches. 

From ear to ear with calipers, is twelve 
inches. 

From root of trunk to occipital snine 
is eighteen inches. 

Once around the foot :is thirty-four 
inches. 

Twice around foot give the height, 
which is sixty-eight inches. 





QUOTATION FROM NOTED BOOKS. 
CLARK’S TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. 


“Confucius was a teacher of rever- 
ence—reverence for God, respect for 
parents, respect and reverence for the 
past and its legacies, for the great men 
and great ideas of former times. He 
taught men also to regard each other 
as brethren, and even the golden rule, 
in its negative if not in its positive 
form, is. to be found in his writings. 
Curiously enough, this teacher of rev- 
erence was distinguished by a remark- 
able lump on the top of his head, where 
phrenologists have placed the organ of 
veneration. Rooted in his organization, 
and strengthened by all his convictions, 
this element of adoration seemed to 
him the crown of the whole moral na- 


ture of man. 


But while full of venera- 


tion, he seems to have !x-en deficient in 


the sense of spiritual things. 


A per- 


sonal God was unknown to him: so 
that his worship was directed, nct to 
God, but to antiquity, to ancestors, to 
propriety and usage, to the state as 
father and mother of its subjects, to 
the ruler as the place of authority.” 
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Want but a few things and complain of nothing. 


Marcus Aurelius. 





HOW TO. CULTIVATE THE 
SPEAKING TALENT. 

Many persons imagine themselves 
speakers, but they will not take the 
pains, make the effort, or put them- 
selves to the trouble of working out 
their talent. Thus their dream is never 
realized. They remind me of a story 
once told me by a celebrated vocalist 
who, when she was teaching a young 
Jady singing, asked her to open her 
teeth. The young lady tried, but did 
mot succeed very well. The teacher 
kept on urging her to open her mouth 
and her teeth, as she said she could not 
produce any sound out unless she 
opened her mouth. The girl finally 
admitted that all she wanted was to 
have her teacher do the work and she 
‘was content to look on and to listen, 
for she said she could not open her 
mouth. “Very well,” said the teacher, 
“if you are willing for me to do the 
exercising, and simply show you how, 
you cannot expect to produce any re- 
sults.” 


This is just what some speakers 
think in regard to the practice of their 
voices. . They will not produce them 
from the right register, and conse- 
quently they are disappointed in the 
results of their work. 

A young man asked us the other day 
what he could do to improve his orator- 
ical power. We advised him to take a 
book and read out loud for half an 
hour every day to himself, but to en- 
deavor to imagine that he was talking 
to an audience. If he chose he could 
arrange the chairs in order for a meet- 
ing, and after he had read a chapter 
in a book—say on mental science—he 
should endeavor to explain what he 
had read, for in this way he would be 
able to get acquainted with his own 
voice and would strike his natural key. 
Next he should join a debating society 
and take part in discussing every sub- 
ject that is brought forward. If he 
will do this he will force himself to 
form the habit of extemporaneous 
speaking. He should prepare ad- 
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dresses for literary societies and then 
make a digest, and hold the notes 
only in his hands while he is speak- 
ing, using his judgment to express him- 
self in an extemporaneous way, the sim- 
pler the language the better. 


HOW TO TRAIN 
LECT. 


A brother who is in trouble about not 
being able to set himself to work in 
literary lines, writes us for our advice. 
We answer as follows: 


“We think that the great trouble is 
that your mind wanders too much, and 
that you must bring it back to the cen- 
ter or starting point in order to accom- 
plish something in literature. No man 
who has become a literary genius be- 
came so with the first stroke of his pen, 
and we would advise you to draw out 
your literary power by making up your 
mind that you are going to write so 
many pages every dav, and form the 
habit of writing out what you have read 
until it becomes easy to you to produce 
original matter. If you do not set to 
work to dig out the nuggets of gold 
from the literature that you read, and 
express them in your own language, 
your mind will grow lazy, torpid and 
indifferent. You will be sucking in 
without circulating or ventilating the 
ideas you have gathered. Everything 
needs ventilation. Compare your mind 
with a stagnant pool that collects a 
coating of green over it, and you will 
understand what we mean. Benjamin 
Franklin trained his mind by reading 
Addison and then made himself write 
what he had read of this celebrated 
author. He soon became quite famous 
as a writer because he took such pains 
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to round out his periods and use the 
best language he could command. Imi- 
tate Franklin’s example, and in a year’s 
time you will hardly know yourself.” 


A PRACTICAL BASIS FOR THE 
“NEW THOUGHT.” 


A good deal has been claimed for 
what is called the “New Thought” 
principles. While we have always been 
interested along the lines of mind cul- 
ture that the “New Thought” stands 
for we would like to see more base or 
bottom to the theories that have been 
circulated under the name of the “New 
Thought.” And as we have often taken 
the opportunity to help people to de- 
velop their minds and increase their 
usefulness, we know that all people 
could be largely benefited by following 
out the following suggestions : 


Take a gentleman who has small 
Hope, an average amount of Self-Es- 
teem, and a full degree of Energy, with 
rather large Cautiousness, a good in- 
tellect, and a sufficient income to sup- 
port himself without any need for 
any special exertion on his part. What 
is the result? He is a man most un- 
happy and discontented with his lot. 
He reads many books, papers and maga- 
zines daily; but he never produces any- 
thing. His mind is like a well that 
is receiving water all the time from the 
drippings of a water-fall above, but it 
has no outlet. What should such a. 
person do? 

By using the phrenological “New 
Thought,” he should make the fol- 
lowing affirmations: He should say 
to himself, “I am going to be positive, 
firm, strong and persevering in my ef- 
forts, and when in company I am not 
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going to give up my own. individual- 
ity to a friend, as I generally have 
done in the past, but will strengthen 
myself to throw out my influence to- 
ward him and mould, develop and im- 
press his mind to receive my thoughts.” 


“T am no longer going to be a bird 
of passage, and simply absorb other 
people’s thoughts, but I am going to 
be positive and not negative in my at- 
titude toward others.” 

“T am going to say to myself, ‘I will 
to be strong; I am determined to carry 
out a certain thought this day. I have 
made up my mind to accomplish what 
I have set myself to do, and I will not 
rest until I have accomplished it. I 
will to be well. I will have no disease 
hovering over me. I will not think of 
disease’: as a possibility. I will 
strengthen my mind to resist weakness 
and decay.’ ”’ 

If a person will assert his preroga- 
tives in the above way, he cannot long 
avoid the possibility of strengthening 
his mind, and this will be a very great 
advantage to him. He should not be 
content to do this one day, and then 
drop the practice, but he should go 
over the ground several times each 
day at stated intervals when there 
is less liability to interruption, and he 
will find that he will gather his forces, 
his influence, and the vibrations of his 
nature into one centralized whole. Just 
as we pick up the rose leaves that fall 
from a once beautiful rose, and place 
them in a rose-jar, so we can mentally 
gather up the fragments of our minds 
and of our thoughts and: place them 
into a mind-jar. The trouble with 
most people is that their minds are too 
discursive. They expand too much and 
in too many ways, and do not concen- 
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trate enough ; hence, fail to gather the 
fruit of their labor. 

Within certain limits, nothing is im- 
possible for the mind to accomplish ; 
that is, each faculty of the mind can be 
cultivated and increased or doubled in 
usefulness. A person who has small 
Self-Esteem must be willing to take re- 
sponsibilities, and when the time comes 
for him to act he must not shirk them 
or leave them for others to carry out; 
he must not think too much about 
whether he is going to fail or succeed. 
He should place himself in a difficult 
position, and work himself out of it. 
Thus by testing and by influencing his 
weaker qualities he will be able to 
strengthen his whole mind. Affirm in 
the following way: “I affirm that I 
will assume control of my business. I 
will not lean upon any human being. 
I will stand erect, and increase my con- 
fidence in myself.” 

When the organ of Hope is small a 
person should say to himself, “I am 
going to succeed. I am_ going 
to be more sanguine and optimis- 
tic. I know I will be able to carry out 
my purpose.” If a person will go over 
these acknowledgments to himself every 
day he will strengthen his organ of 
Hope. 


THE TRUE WAY TO SUCCEED. 


Every man, woman and child, 
hopes to succeed in his or her work, 
if animated by the right ambitions 
Spirit. To secure wealth is not the 
only road to success. But everyone 
can be benefited by taking a Phren- 
ological Course of Instructions. The 
American Institute of Phrenology 
will open its forty-third session 
September 5th. 








j 
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New Subscribers. 


No. 817.—A. H. T., Stephenville, 
Texas.—You have a sharp, keen, active 
mind. You are a hustler and can get 
through work in half the time that 
most people take to do the same work. 
You go right to the point and wasie 
no time, and do not consider the is- 
sues. You are in your element when 
you have executive work to do, and 
should so plan and strive to map out 
your life that you may not have any 
idle hours. Of course, we mean that 
part of your work should be devoted to 
recreation ; but your recreation should 
be along the lines of study rather than 
dissipation, or simply “having a good 
time.” You will always be interested 
in Phrenology, Physiognomy, and the 
subjects that make for self-improve- 
ment. But it will be difficult for you to 
gather into a lifetime all that you want 
to do. You have a versatile mind and 
are drawn first in one direction -and 
then in another without knowing which 
thing to take up first. Your forehead 
is broad and you have a practical way 
of looking at things, but we fear you 
have caught the fever of always being 
in a hurry, and of not being sufficiently 
prepared for emergencies when they 
come round the corner to meet you. 
You should be able to write a good 
commercial letter and make an extem- 
poraneous speech. ‘Try and do so with- 
out hesitancy or fear of failure, and 
we think you will be gratified with 
the result. If you go into business 
take up the wholesale side of it rather 
than the retail store department. Study 
elocution with the object of becoming 
a speaker or debater. You do not 
lack energy; hence, when you get to 
work you work in earnest. 


No. 818.—V. 8. M., New York City. 
—You possess a bright, enterprising 
character. You generally look on the 
bright side of things; hence, are able 
to enjoy yourself and make others do 
the same in your society. While you 
like to look at the practical side of 


things, you are not averse to thinking 
the matter over or reflecting on the re- 
sults and the probabilities of what the 
future may unfold. Your memory of 
little things should be encouraged, and 
you can do so if you will take the pains 
to recall what you have seen, read, or 
heard, and give off your ideas when you 
meet your friends. You will know how 
to reproduce a character on the stage, 
but we think you can do better for 
yourself than to become an actor. There 
are some persons whose whole lives are 
wrapped up in that profession, and if 
they fail to study it they make a fail- 
ure of life. But you could engage in 
business, or become a good elocution- 
ist, or even devote yourself to the prac- 
tice of commercial law. You are fond 
of society, are friendly and companion- 
able, and will use your social brain in 
rather an intellectual way. Whatever 
you do, you do in a _whole-hearted 
manner. When you play a game of 
football you forget everything else and 
enter into the spirit of the game; when 
you do business with a man you want 
him to get right down to dollars and 
cents and not fool about and be half 
the day doing what he ought to be only 
half an hour in arranging. 


No. 819.—W. H., Chicago, I[ll.— 
You certainly ought to use your in- 
ventiveness of mind in some light, in- 
genious way, though you should not 
engage in hard, laborious work. You 
will find that the study of dentistry 
or the study of electricity would suit 
you admirably. Your Vital tempera- 
ment adapts you to indoor sedentary 
work, but your health will demand that 
you get into the world and do some 
active work. Or else engage in some 
active work indoors and hustle about 
a bit. When you get at it you can work 
for a longer period than most young 
men, provided your work is interesting. 
We wish you had taken up the study of 
electricity five years ago, but it is not 
too late now for you to undertake it, 
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and you will feel more at home than 
as an ordinary mechanic. You would 
have made a good doctor, for your 
power to diagnose is above the average. 
Try and get into the habit of using 
your mind in some intellectual way, 
either by joining a literary society, 
where you will be called upon to do ac- 
tive work, or become secretary of some 
mutual improvement society. Your 
moral brain is centered in your large 
Benevolence, and it is hard for you 
to see another man suffer if you can 
help him out of. his dilemma, and on 
this account you must control your 
Benevolence and utilize your common 
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sense in all matters pertaining to the 
using of your time, money and energ 
for others. Be firm and positive. Cul- 
tivate more Self-Esteem and be will- 
ing to assume responsibilities, and you 
will increase your usefulness in the 
world and make your personality more 
positive. Your profile portrait. shows. 
a great lack of self-appreciation. Re- 
member you can cultivate each or alk 
of the faculties in turn. Therefore, set 
to work and get into your right groove. 
You can allow your past experience to 
help you in the future if you become 
an electrician, a dentist, or a manufac- 
turer. 





Correspondents. 


Libra, Chilson, Mich.—You ask us 
to state what the different colors of 
eyes denote in character, especially dark 
blue and grey. 


You will find that blue possess 
an aesthetic, lovable character. The 
dark blue are intense in *heir senti- 
ment; the light blue more ethereal, po- 
etic and spiritual. 

Brown eyes possess a domestic na- 
ture, are sincere, loving, affectionate, 
and devoted to friends. The brown 
eye is generally faithful in its regards, 
and less sentimental than the blue. 

The grey eye possesses the intellec- 
tual trend of thought. There is some- 
thing very thoughtful, considerate and 
clever about persons possessing this 
eye. They are generally good writers, 
and can sustain themselves as teachers. 

The hazel eye is a combination of 
green blue, and grey and yellow. You 
can often see these shades, and conse- 
quently, persons possessing this eye are 
known for great versatility of mind 
and capacity to do a variety of work. 
They are not so stable in affection, but 


they can get along well with any class 
of society, and in positions where they 
have to meet with people of various 
nations and of different characteristics 
they get along well and are generally 
hopeful in disposition. 

Green eyes generally accompany 
those who are highly sensitive, espe- 
cially upon social and intellectual top- 
ics. Thus jealousy will often creep 
into a nature that has a green eye. 

The black eye is very. passionate, 
holds strong views, and is disturbed if 
it is thwarted in its plans. 

C. N. M., Philadelphia, Pa.—Many 
thanks for your cuttine on the late 
Harry Nelson Pillsbury, who was the 
great American chess champion. We 
shall be pleased to make use of it in 
our columns in a future number, as we 
believe it will be interesting from a 
psychological point of view. We would 
like other readers to follow your ex- 
ample, and send us clippings of phren- 
ological interest which they note in: 
the papers. 





WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


The American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy commences its autumn session on 
Wednesday, the 5th of September, at 
8 o'clock, when all our friends from 


near and far are cordially invited to be 
present. 

Mr. Owen Williams, Phrenologist 
and Lecturer, is agent for the PHREN- 
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OLOGICAL JOURNAL and all of Fowler 
& Wells’ publications. He is doing ex- 
cellent work at Atlantic City during 
the summer. 

Mr. D. T. Elliott, of the Fowler In- 
stitute, 4 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, is engaged in giving 
Phrenological Examinations during 
each day, holds classes every week for 
students of the science, and gives lec- 
tures on the subject before literary so- 
cieties in and around London. 

Mr. Tope, of Bowerston, Ohio, is the 
editor of the Phrenological Era, and is 
engaged in promulgating Phrenology. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Morris are busily 
engaged in the Phrenological field, and 
intend to visit the states of Oregon and 
Washington during the summer. 

Dr. Alexander is making a phreno- 
logical tour of Manitoba, where he is 
expecting to lecture for the next few 
weeks. 

Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, 
gave a lecture on Phrenology before the 
Optical Society on the 7th of June. 
Four years ago this interesting lec- 
turer gave a talk to the same society 
on Phrenology, and the members :::ain- 
tain that his address was the most in- 
teresting of any topic that has beer 
introduced during thai time. Mr. 
Fitzgerald is continuing his profes- 
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sional work, as well as his medical 
studies. 

John T. Miller, editor of the Char- 
acter Builder, and Professor of Hygiene 
at the L. D. 5. University, is busy in 
the field, lecturing on Phrenology. 

Wm. MacLuen Perry, of Iowa, and 
H. W. Smith, of Calvert, Kansas, are 
permanently located in the above- 
named places, and disseminating 
Phrenology. 

Mr. C. A. Tyndall is now located in 
Illinois from last advices. 

Pittsburg is fortynate in having 
three exponents of Phrenology, namely : 
George Markley (class 92), Paul G. 
Kington (class 99), and Otto Hatry, 
all of whom are engaged in Phrenolog- ~ 
ical work in their respective ways. 

Mr. Youngquist is pursuing his 
phrenological work in Sweden, and is 
meeting with fine success. He deserves 
our best wishes and encouraging com- 
mendation. 

Miss J. A. Fowler has been lecturing 
in New York City. She receives callers 
for Phrenological Examinations daily 
= the Fowler & Wells Company’s of- 

ce. : 

We repeat our offer to the subscribers 
of Human Nature, and will, on receipt 
of $1.00, send them the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL to the end of 1907. 





Convention At Bowerston, O., A State 
Phrenological Society Organized. 


Mucn EntuHusiAsm AROUSED. 


The following is a report of the first 


regularly called Annual Phrenological | 


Convention ever held in the State of 
Ohio, which was convened at Bowers- 
ton, O., May 11, 1906. The account 
is given in language similar to that 
by which it was described in quite a 
number of the papers of the State. 
There were three sessions—forenoon, 
afternoon and evening. The attend- 
ance was good, and there were good 
speeches and papers from distinguished 


members of the profession, great enthu- 
siasm awakened and much good done. 
not only in behalf of the advocates of 
the science, but among the common 
people. A state organization was 
started that bids fair to be not only 
a permanent affair, but one that will 
widen and develop into a mighty move- 
ment. This organization will be 
known as The State Phrenological So- 
ciety of Ohio, and there will soon be 
drafted and published a constitution 
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and by-laws setting forth its objects, 
plans, duties of officers and member- 
ship, and including a lecture bureau 
reciprocal in its nature. 

Dr. B. F. Pratt, of Painsville, was 
chosen president, and J. H. Preston, of 
Louisville, secretary and _ treasurer. 
These officers, together with Prof. Tope, 
constituted the executive committee 
of the society. It was voted unani- 
mously that the next annual meeting 
shall be held at Bowerston, the time to 
be decided upon by the executive com- 
mittee. This occasion caused a long 
step forward in popularizing this much 


abused science, and the fact that three ~ 


leading ministers of the gospel partici- 
pated in the exercises gives no uncer- 
tain sound as to its reception by the 
people. With a systematic arrange- 
ment of work by the whole professional 
force of Ohio and other states, backed 
up by the non-professional advocates 
and supporters, no man can begin to 
predict what this movement may ac- 


complish, or where it may end. And 
other States are bound to follow suit. 
Following are the resolutions adopted 


by the convention : M. Tope. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Resolved, 1st, That we highly ap- 
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preciate the friendship and kindness 
shown us by the people of Bowerston 
while in attendance at this convention. 
2nd. That we are heartily pleased 
with the splendid music by the organ- 
ist, pupils of the public schools and 
others, furnished for the occasion. 
3rd. That we congratulate Prof. M. 
Tope on his untiring and successful ef- 
forts in bringing about this convention. 
4th. That we tender our thanks to 
all speakers of the profession and all 
others, not of the profession, who have 
co-operated with us and encouraged us 
by their presence and good will. 
5th. ‘That we heartily endorse the 
permanent organization of a phrenolog- 
ical association for the State, and here- 
by pledge ourselves to do all we can 
to perpetuate and develop’the same in 
behalf of the good of the public. 
6th. That we highly commend and 
endorse the phernological publication 
at this city, called The Phrenological 
Era, and recommend its hearty sup- 
ort. 
7th. That we instruct the Secretary 
to send copies of these resolutions to 
the various papers of the surrounding 
counties for publication. 
W. H. BucHanan, 
Jos. H. THomas. 





THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY INCORPORATED, 


The monthly general meeting was 
held on June 14th. Mr. James Webb, 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. F. R. Warren read a paper on 
“The Faculty of Conscientiousness.” 
He regarded this faculty. as one of 
the stable qualities of the mind; it was 
directly concerned in the detection of 
truth and error, but it was seldom seen 
to exert so controlling a power as to 
be the leading impetus to the nature. 
Nevertheless it was marvellous that the 
love of truth abounded so much as it 
did and held such powerful sway. The 
conviction of a truth could not be rea- 
soned away. He quoted G. Combe’s 
words in regard to the faculty: “It 


produces a feeling of duty, obligation 
or incumbency.” Proceding to give his 
own estimate of the faculty, he said, 
“Conscientiousness is the instinct of 
right, and the impelling force in doing: 
it. A sense of the rights of others, and 
a desire to respect them. It seeks jus- 
tice in dealing with others. It also pro- 
duces the feeling of remorse. It leads 
to scrupulousness, earnestness, direct- 
ness; it is the chief constituent of an 
upright and consistent character. It 
tends to punctuality and prompt ful- 
filment of obligations. It may be rigid, 
punctilious; it may lead to bigotry. 
Like the other faculties it requires edu- 
cation; but, in any case, its influence 
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is felt. It produces the conviction of 
the never-failing triumph of what is 
just and right. It induces patience 
and quiet content in the certainty that 
whatever the tumult, truth will emerge 
clear and steadfast. Where it is domi- 
nant the individual is a law unto him- 
self. It means consistency of thought 
and action. Spurzheim discovered and 
localized in the brain the organ through 
which the faculty manifests itself.” 
Mr. William Cox followed, with a 
paper on “Phrenology Applied to Edu- 
cation.” He was convinced the Educa- 
tion question would never be satisfac- 
torily settled until Phrenology was ap- 
plied to it on a wide scale. To the 


training of teachers, as well as to the 
selection of them for their work. To 
the instruction of the scholars and stu- 
dents, and even to the choice of legis- 
lators, who had the framing of the 
education laws. 

Going to the root of the matter he 


defined Education as the process of 
drawing out the powers of the mind 
It did not consist in cramming infor- 
mation into children’s heads after the 
manner of packing a portmenteau, but 
it was evolution in the true sense of 
the word—an evolving of that which 
was already involved by nature. The 
teacher’s work was to assist in this 
process, and just as_ horticulture 
brought out the possibilities of plant 
life to the full, and agriculture as- 
sisted the earth to yield forth her in- 
crease, so in education the various fac- 
ulties of the mind were brought tc 
some degree of excellence by culture 
In the phrenological view, however 
education took in a wider range than 
the intellectual faculties only. The 
education of the feelings was quite as 
important. In order to apply phren- 
ology to this work it was essential that 
the teachers should have at least a 
working knowledge of the subject 
Again, teachers should be subjected to 
a searching phrenological test to as- 
certain, for instance, that brute force 
was not the strongest trait in their 
character; to see also that there was 
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sufficient conscientious feeling to keep 
faith with the children and not 
to shirk their duty in regard to 
them; to find out whether there was 
a kindly and sympathetic disposition, 
combined with a genuine love of chil- 
dren, which would draw the children’s 
affections towards them; at the same 
time we wanted to be assured of suffi- 
cient firmness and the feeling of au- 
thority to enable the teacher to pre- 
serve good discipline and command the 
respect of the children; to ascertain, 
moreover, that the leading motive was 
not a mere mercenary one, but that 
there was love for the work for its 
own sake; that there was _ pa- 
tience to bear with the children; 
that the teacher had sufficient en- 
thusiasm, energy and force of char- 
acter to infuse the same qualities 
into the children, so as to get them to 
do their best in a persevering manner, 
and not by fits and starts. All these 
things were as necessary to be assured 
of in the teacher as his intellectual 
qualifications. Then, as to the schol- 
ars themselves, the reader of the pa- 
per recommended that they ought to 
be classified according to the quality 
of their brains and their mental en- 
dowments. Phrenology was the key to 
the individual child’s mind, being not 
only the most perfect system of psy- 
chology extant, but had this additional 
advantage that it showed a definite and 
definable relationship between the va- 
rious elementary powers of the mind 
and the development of different parts 
of the brain, so that by its means, tak- 
ing temperament also into account, it 
was possible for an expert to measure 
up a person with almost as much ac- 
curacy as an agricultural valuer was 
able to gauge the quantitv of hay in a 
haystack. It was not haphazard guess 
work. 


The Fowler Institute will com- 
mence its autumn session in Septem- 
ber. For particulars apply to the 
Secretary, 4 Imperial Building, Lud- 
gate Circus, London, E. C. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


made payable to the order of 


All remittances should be 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





The Subsc m Price of the PHrENoLoaicaL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


Money, when sent by mail, should de in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters are re- 
quired to Register Letters whenever requested to do so. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


ostagen ps Will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. he larger stamps are —_—, they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
%e sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


Change of put office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceeding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In wt way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, Etc., may be or- 
dercd from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


Agents Wanted for the PHrENoLocicaL Journat 
| ven Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 
given. 


The Phrenological Era, Bowerston, 
Ol} io.—Contains interesting news on 
Phrenology, and has special notes on 
the Phrenological Conference recently 
held there. 

The Review of Reviews, New York 
City—Is always fully illustrated with 
up-to-date portraits, and there is no 
exception to this rule in the last issue. 
One can get a good idea of what is 
going on or what is written in differ- 
ent magazines by subscribing io this 
excellent monthly. 

The Christian Advocate, New York 
City.—Contains good editorials on cur- 
rent topics, and is generally illustrated 
with some photographs of work done 
by missionaries. 


The Business Man’s Magazine, New 
York City.—Is calculated to do a great 
amount of good among business men, 
for its advice is sensible and practical. 


The Literary Digest, New York City. 
—Contains a resume of the leading 
facts in articles published in America 
and abroad. Its influence among all 
classes is particularly far-reaching. 


The Eclectic Medical Journal, New 
York City.—Is tae exponent of the 
eclectic medical work throughout the 
country; consequently, is of considera- 
ble importance to medical men and lay- 
men. The spirit of its editorials is 
earnest and sincere. 


Suggestion, Chicago, 11l.—Contains 
an article on “Brain Builders,” and 
discusses the question of “Mind, Mat- 
ter and Manifestation,’ among vthe1 
interesting and instructive articles. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Produces a weekly edition 
which is highly entertaining reading. 
Its articles are gotten up with consid- 
erable care. 


The Character Builder, Salt Lake 
City, Utah.—Is a magazine for home 
and school. It devotes its pages to 
the physical, intellectual, social, 
moral and spiritual training of the 
mind. It contains a Youths’ De- 
partment, one devoted to Rational 
Medicine, to Educational Notes, and 
Home Making. We wish it all the 
success that its energetic editor can 
desire. 
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Publishers Department. 


Eating for Strength, or Food and Diet in 
their Relation to Health and Work, together 
with several hundred Recipes for Whole- 
some Foods and Drinks. By M.L. Hol- 
brook, M. D. Price, $1.00, 

Diseases of Modern Life, By Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M. D., F. R. 8. ete, The 
publisher in his Preface says: *‘This volume 
will introduce the reader into the Essence of 
the Natural Method of treating and avoiding 
Diseases.” 12 mo., 520 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1.50, 3 

The Child, Physically and Mentally, or 
advice to a Mother acecerding to the Teach- 
ing and Experience of Hygienic Science. A 
Guide for Mothers and Educators, By 
Bertha Meyers, Price, 75 cents. 

Nervousness: Its Nature, Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment, With notes of cases. 
By H.8. Drayton,.D. Illustrated. This 


should be read by all who are interested in 
cases of nervousness in any way, as it indi- 
, cates methods of relief that will be found of 

great value, 


Price, 25 cents, 

Chastity: or our Secret Sins, By Dio 
Lewis, M. D. This was the author’s favor- 
ite book. Init he thought he reached the 
highest altitude of his life. Itis a gugges- 
tive fact that while the author turns this 
very delicate subject inside out, mothers of 
highest character and intelligence, the presi- 
dents of female colleges, and others of pecu- 
liar sensibility in such matters, praise the 
book without reserve. 320 pages. Price, 
full gilt, $2.00. 

Dyspepsia: Its causes, symptoms and 
cure by hydropathy and hygiene. By FE. P. 
Miller, M. D. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Vital Force; How Wasted and How Pre- 
served. By E. P. Miller, M.D. Price, 
paper, 50 cents. 

A Mother’s Advice—A Father’s Advice. 
By E. P. Miller, M. D. Paper, 25 cents. 

Hygiene of the Brain, and The Cure of 
Nervousness, By M, L. Holbrook, Part I, 
contains chapter on the Brain, the Spinal 
Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves, the 
Sympathetic Nervous System, How the 
Nerves Act, Has Nervous Activity any 
Limit? Nervous Exhaustion, How to Cure 
Nervousness, The cure of Nervousness 
(continued), Value of a Large Supply of 
Food in Nervous Disorders, Fifty import- 
ant Questions Answered, 
ers and Scientists Say. Part II, contains 
Letters Describing the Physical and Intel- 
lectual Habits of 28 well-known Men and 
Women, Parts I, and II., complete in one 
volume. Price, $1.00, 


What our think- - 


The Royal Road to Beauty. Health and 
Higher Development. Based on Diet and 
Proper Habits of Life. By Carrica Le Favre. 
Full of suggestions to those who would im- 
prove bodily, mental, and moral conditions. 
Price, paper, 25 cents, cloth, 75 cents. 

How to Grow Handsome; or, Hints To- 
ward Physical Perfection, and the Philos- 
ophy of Human Beauty. Showing how to 
Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health and Vigour, Secure Long Life and 
Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 
Age, By D. H. Jacques, M. D. 250 pages- 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 

The Fallacies in ‘‘Progress and Poverty.” 
In Henry Dunning Macleod’s ‘‘Economics,” 
and in ‘Social Problems”; with the Ethics 
of Protection and Free Trade, and the In- 
distrial Problem considered a@ pricri. By 
William Hanson, 191 pages. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. i 

Athleties of To-day. By Harold Graham, 
It has taken two nations to build up mod- 
ern Athletics as we understand them, Ata 
good English meeting the running is sure to 
be first-class and an American meeting is 
especially remarkable for an all-round ex- 
cellence in the field events. Such a com- 
bination as is shown when the two races 
meet is what may be held to be an ideal 
modern athletic meeting, Price, 50cents. 


Health by Exercise. By Geo, H. Taylor, 
M.D. Dr, Taylor’s manual does away with 
allapparatus, which necessarily costs money 
and requires room, even if it were desirable. 
It equips aman with knowledge of his needs, 
and shows exactly what kinds of manipula- 
tion and movement particular disorders and 
affections require, It isso clear and min- 
ute in its descriptions of methods and re- 
sults, that any reader may make practical 
use of its Teachings. Price, $1.50. 

The Temptation of Joseph. By Rev. J.F. 
Flint. Fifth Edition. ‘I like the book, I 
am particularly glad to see Dr. Pomeroy’s 
Introduction. I like the vivid picturing and 
strong language of your book very much.”— 
E. R. Shepard, author of ‘‘True Manhood.” 
“The best thing in the book in the second 
part, which gives a pen-picture of ‘‘The 
Right Maiden to Marry.”—The Pioneer, 
London, England, Price, $1.00. 

The Biography of Dio Lewis, A. M., M.D. 
By Mary F. Kastman, This work prepared 
at the desire of and with the co-operation of 
Mrs. Dio Lewis, has just been published. 
12 mo. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

The Applause Reciter. A New Collection. 
Price, 50 cents, 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


By BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS. 
Graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology, Class of 1886 
JUST PUBLISHED. 339 PAGES. $1.50, ILLUSTRATED 


Showing the Harmony of the Sciences, and their Relation to Religion ; 
or the Relation of Man to the Universe. 

The Macrocosm and the Microcosm or the Influence of the Planets on 
the Human Mind, and accounting for the perfect character of Jesus Christ. 

; The Progress of the World, as Explained by the Principles of Phren- 
ology. ‘Sem. 

Harmony between Science and Religion; The Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven ; Spiritual Knowledge ; The Bottomless Pit. 

“HOLY MATERNITY,” by Estelle M. Loomis 

The Principles of Salvation scientifically considered. Philosophy of 
Sacrifice. The Conflicting Opinions Regarding the Principles of Regener- 
ation ; Christianity Compared with the Oriental Religions Considered from 
a Scientific Standpoint, etc. ete. 

In the work before us, “ Science and Religion,” the author has made a 
great effort to prove that all sciences are branches of one science, and that 
all sciences are in perfect harmony. It seems to require the monopolistic 
mind to be able to take in, as in a bird’s eye view, a comprehensive idea of 
the plan of the workings of Nature. Most people study Nature in parts, 
and while the author does not attempt to master all branches of science, he 
has taken a much broader view than is usually attempted. His work is a 
new departure in this branch of knowledge. In his study of the Relation 
of Man to the Universe, he has considered the sciences of Astronomy, As- 
trology and Natural Law, on the side of the Macrocosm, and Anatomy, 
Physiology and Phrenology, on the side of the Microcosm. And then, to 
show the harmony existing between all these, the author has taken the 
birth of Christ as the grand central idea of his work, and the eo ution of 
. that idea, when considered in its relation to religion, has brought out the 
book. We have here presented to us in one book the key to many interest- 
ing subjects which, as a rule, a reader has to secure several books to study. 
It shows us the infiuence of the planets on the human mind. It shows 
that the solar system was in a perfect balance at the time of the birth of 
Christ, and since a perfect balance of mental powers produces perfect char- 
acter, Christ was, therefore perfect; and it proves that Christ was born at 
the only time when it was possible for a perfect man to be born. It tells 
us what are the keys to the kingdom of heaven when considered from a 
scientific standpoint, and it lays before us the problem why we should be 
Christians ; and the principles of salvation. It speaks of the progress of 
the world as explained by the principles of the Science of Mind, and it giv- 
es some insight into the spirit of prophesy, claiming that most any one can 
see visions in these latter days as they did in ancient times. The first 
three parts of the book treat of the general principles of Astronomy, As- 
trology and Phrenology respectively, being well illustrated, and written in 
a clear and concise way so that any one can understand it. This is given 
to familiarize the mind of the reader with the popular sciences of which 
the work treats, while the fourth part of the work is devoted to what is new 
on the subjects, showing the harmony between the sciences and their rela- 
tion to religion. He places no stress on the problem of evolution, yet his 
view of creation is clearly portrayed, and it suggests a divine providence 
working through Natural Law. We believe that the originality of the 
book will appeal to many in a new light, and they will see some designs in 
the scheme of creation which perhaps they have never seen before. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York. L. N. FOWLER & CO., Lonpon. 
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FRUITS AND HOW 10 USE THEM, 


1s a practica] manual on the subject, containing nearly seven hundred aoe for whole- 


some preparations of Foreign a 


Domestic Fruits. 
Poole, a woman who understands well her subject. 


It was written by Mrs. Hester M. 
It tells how to put fruit on the table, 


how to prepare it in various forms—baked, stewed, canned, jellied, preserved, etc.—and 


how to use it in puddings, pies, sauces, cakes, ice creams, etc. 


It acquaints one not only 


with new ways of cooking well known fruits, but brings to one’s notice many fruits 


hitherto unknown or deemed of little value. 


It instructs how to prepare fruit dishes 


which will nourish without intlaming the stomach, and so promote healthful condition. 


IT IS THE ONLY WORK published on the subject. 
thorough and complete in all particulars. 
enabling one to find any recipe quickly. 


It is 
It is well indexed, thus 
It will prove a great help 


to all cooks, and especially during the season when fruits are 
plenty and in demand and the house-keeper is constantly called on 
to think of some new way in which to prepare them. 


Send for a copy. 


Cloth, 12 mo., 242 pages. 


Price, $1.00. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


It interferes with the field of no other book; but 
what the author has not gathered about the prep- 
aration of all kinds of fruits is not worth the men- 
tion. The book is exhaustive, and leaves little to 
be wished for, and is an indispensable companion 
to the common cook-book. It is surprising how 
many rare and appetizing dishes may be made 
from the common fruits. If the diet of Americans 
was more ‘argely of the fruits, of which there is 
such an abundance, there would be less need of 
medicines and a fr higher average of health and 
length of life.—Progressive Thinker. 


A practical manual which we can cordially com- 
mend to honsekeepers.—l,ew York Sun. 

A b»ok that promises to do more for the happi- 
ness of mankind than anything written in recent 
years. It comes nearer to the want of humanity 
than any cther treatise we have yet seen. Every 
young wife should have one, if she truly values 
her husband's health.— News, Passaic, N. J. 

This differs from the crdinary cook book, in that 
it deals exclusively with fruits and utilizes each 
fruit known to our modern civilization in a most 
pleasing manner. The bouk is one to be highly 
valued by all housekeepers.—Ploughan, Boston, 
Mass. 

That altogether too little fruit is used in the 
family, admits of no doubt, whatever. Every 
physician and other person who has studied the 
subject concurs in this conclusion. The use of 
fruit promotes health. This being so, the more 
varied and appetizing the preparations of fruit 
are, the more of them will be eaten, and the pleas- 
ure in the eating will be enhanced—both of which 
objects it is very desirable to accomplish. This 
volume, therefore, steps directly into.this useful 
domain of cookery—a domain to which ro other 
b:-yk is exc’ usively devoted, and gathers from ev- 


ery cuisine at home and abroad, hundreds of the 
best methoce of presenting fruits of all kinds at 
the table—the apple, the most valuable of all 
fruits, having not iess than a hundred different 
ways of preparing it. As we have already stated, 
amid the swarm of cook-books, this is the only one 
devoted exclusively to the preparation of fruits. 
It should be in every household.—Zastern Argus. 
Portland, Me. 


The book is a mighty convenience to such cooks 
as have fruit to prepare, and one can merely by 
reading the recipes, after a little while rise up 
fron their perusal with a feeling akin to that he 
experienced when a boy after a raid upon a peach 
orchard.— Tribune, Salt Lake City. 


We hardly feel capable of noticing this book, but 
the wife, who is an adept in the matter of fruits 
and their uses, has looked it over and says itis 
just the thing, and supplies a much needed want. 
It is not a cookery book in the ordinary sense. In 
fact it is just what it says itis, a book on fruits 
and their uses.—Ill. Christ. Weekly. 


In few households is there command of an ade 
quate variety of modes of preparing fruit for the 
table, though the supply itself may be, as the au- 
thor points out, superabundant.—Evening Post, 
New York. 


The use of fruits for health, which is being 
urged more and more by sanitarians, demands 
just such a large and varied collection of recipes 
to show the many appetizing forms in which 
fruits may be prepared.— Boston Globe. 


We cheerfully commend the work to general at- 
tention.—Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 


It will prove a valuable acquisition to the hous 
wife's library-—Englewood Times. 


Husbands should procure this for their wives. “ Housekeepers should procure 


it for themselves. 


It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of only $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO, Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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THE WORKS OF DIO LEWIS.—Continued. 


Our Digestion; 
» Or, My Jolly Friend’s Secret. One vol. 12 mo., 407 pp. $1.50. 


= Of all Dr. Lewis’s works this contains most of his peculiar style 
} —jolly, quaint, terse, plucky, strong, and sensible. His perfect 
familiarity with the subject of digestion renders all use of techni- 
cality and subterfuge quite unnecessary. He grasps the subject 
with the familiarity and ease of one who has spetta lifetime in 

its study. 

‘Our Digestion” treats each aud every part of the digestive 
raachinery, and discusses foods, drinks, and all the other clements 
and conditions of ‘‘ My Jolly Friend’s Secret.” 

It contains the various theories of digestion, with the only true 
philosophy of that function, the foods«f the ancients, the best 
foods, a sensible and very amusing discussion of mineral waters. 
a very complete discussion of the nature and cure of nasat 

catarrh, so intimately connected with the al:mentary canal, the cure of bad breath, a fuli 
treatment of the tobacco habit, an extensive series of the best recipes for cheap, healthfui 
foods, etc., etc. It is worth a hundred dollars to any family. 

From Andrew D. White, President of | its many valuable facts, its genial way of 
Cornell University, and late U. S. Minister | picturing foilies, and its cogent way of re- 
to Germany : Your book on Digestion seems | buking vices, makes the book an armory of 
to me aamirable. Your shrewd way of | weapons effective aud easily handled in the 


presenting matters, the good healthy com- | warfare against the whole body of physica: 
mon-sense of the book from cover to cover, | crimes and follies which have oppressed us. 


Chastity ; 
Or, Our Secret Sins. 12 mo., 320 pp. Full Gilt, $2.00. 


This was the author’s favorite book. In it he thought he reached the highest altitudes 
of his life. It is a suggestive fact that while the author turns this very delicate subject in- 
side out, mothers of highest character and int lligence, the presidents of female colleges, 
and others of peculiar sensibility in such matters, praise the book without reserve. When 
we consider how the subject is tabooed by ladies, and how the managers of ladies’ semina- 
ries shun all discussion of it, that this work, which presents it without reserve should be 
welcomed by this very class of persons, is surprising. 

There is not a delicate question concerning our sexual life which isnot unreservedly dis- 
cussed in this volume. Let every unmarried and every married woman and map with this 
book in hand study these vital questions which heretofore have been kept in a sort of sus- 
picious mystery. 


Mrs. Duffey, author of several excellent 
books on women, writes: The world is 
borne down to the gates of death and hell by 
its woful i.norance on the subject on which 
* Chastity ” treats. Dio Lewis is not only a 
hero, but an apostle. I thank him for writ- 
ing the work. 

v. Henry A. Wales, Congregational 
Church, Leominster, Mass.: Iam grateful 
to Dr. Le-vis for his fearless manner voy amen 
ing vital truth. The thanks of all good men 
sre due the widely-known author. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





Mrs. Thompson, a well-known te*cher of 
Hygiene in the schools of Boston, says: I 
wish this book could be read by every man 
and woman in the country. 

Mrs. Graves, wife of Judge Graves of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, declares: The 
knowledge contained in this book is invalu 
able. 

Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, writes: I have examined ** Chastity ” 
carefully. I find in it evidence of the great 
care and high mood in which it was com 


posed 
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Fowler’s 
New Phrenological 
Bust | 


With upwards of 
100 divisions, in 
china. Newly dis- 
covered organs are 
added, and the old 
organs have been 
subdivided to indi- 
cate the various 
phases of action 
which many of them 
assume. It is a per- 
fect model, beautiful 
as a work of aart, 
and is undoubtedly 
the latest contribu- 
tion to Phrenologi- 
cal Science, and the 
most complete bust 
ever published. 


Price, $5.00 
By Express Collect 


Fowler & Wells Co. 
24 East 22d Street New York 
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MINING STOCKS that almost sell themselves. viz., 
The sees Gen onl Commancial Summit, To’ Creek, 
gels or Subject to exch . yerebange. Witte for terms and ten 
ising Rules. Address Dr. H. A. Mumaw, Elkhart, 

nd. 


UNCOOKED 


FRUIT, NUT AND CEREAL FOODS 
DATENUT FIGHAZEL FRUIT BREAD 
Sample of either by mail, 10c ; all three, 25c. 
Twenty other ‘‘Good Things to Eat,’’ made without 
lard, suet glue or other dead-animal matter. Write 


for list or send $1 for 5-lb. box of samples, cooked 
and uncooked. 


STRAIGHT EDGE KITCHEN 
Being the Commissary Department of the i a 
aigs. Industrial Settlement, 1 Abingdon S 
’rite for information about the traight E oe * fl 
dustries and ways in which you can co-operate with 
us for human betterment, od sical, moral, industri- 
al, social, financial, 








FOR HIGH QUALITY 


If you ng know DIXON QUALITY send 16 a ed 
in stamps for free 2 samples of Pencils and 
copy of DIXON’: IE. Mention Vinge pag 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. } 











If You Are Interested In 


FISHING 
HUNTING 


Send for a FREE SAMPLE COPY OF 


THE AMATEUR 
SPORTSMAN 


Published By The - - - 
M. T. Richardson Company 
23 Park Place, WN. Y., City 


It is one of the standard sportmen’s pub- 
lications of the country and possesses 
features of interest pertaining to no 
other sportsmen’s publication. 








y% @ Ge 10) te 


gatte te tosuccess. The Wee! 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
tells how to make the most money with tees. 
Contributors are practical honey-producers 
who know how. Interesting — instructive. $1 
per year;3mos. (13 copies), 0c. Sample free. 

American Bee Journal, 334 Dearborn St.,Chicago 








investments are SAFE and 
PROFITABLE. I deal in THAT KIND ONLY. f 
have studdied this business for many years. I do not 
undertake a — unless I am convinced MYS SELF 
that it is good. rite for particulars or call and talk it 

Address. De H. A. Mumaw. Elkhart, Ind. 
FREE to F. A. M. A beautiful 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata- 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
— with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew- 
7 els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
+ Supplies. Beware of spurious M2 

sonic books, 


REDDING & CO., Publishers and Manufacturers 
of Masonic Goods, No. 212 Broadway, New York City, 


ta 


sy 
DRAWING LESSONS THE HUMAN HEAD 


LEGITIMATE minin: 


over 








FRED. KOCH 
NEMARK IN 





Become A Vegetarian 


2althier, happier, clearer-headed 


And become stronger, h 
-and save Learn about Vegetarianism through 
THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE. 

The Vegetarian Mag:zine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a higher morelity. Advocates dis- 
use of flesh, fish and fowl as food; hygienic living and 
natural methods of obtaining health. reaches human- 
itarianism, purity and temperance in all things. Upholds 
all that’s sensible, right and decent. Able contrtbutors. 
Has a Household Departme.at which tells how to prepare 
Healthful and Nutritious Dishes heme the se of meats 
or animal fats. caves. yous T ested Receipes and use- 
ful hints on HYG E, SELECTION OF FOODS, 
plo, DECORATION, KITCHEN ECONOMY, CARE 

COOKING UTENSILS, etc. Full of timely hints on 
PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE. Gives 
portraits of prominent vegetarians and personal testimon- 
ials from those who have been cured of long standing dis- 
cueee by the Oe tion of a natural method of living. TELLS 

Ww TOC DOWN LIVING EXPENSES WITH 
Our GOING. WITHOUT ANY OF LIFE’S NECESS- 
ITIES. EXPLAINS THE ONLY WAY OF PERMAN- 
ENTLY oe THE LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS TO 
INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN POWER. Valu- 
able hints on ‘Chia Culture—how to inculcat2 unselfish- 
ness, benevolence and sympathy in children. A magazine 
for the whole family. niquely printed, well illustrated. 
Pages 7 by roinchesin size. Published monthly. Sent 
post-paid to your address, 1 year, for $1.00; 6 months, 
for 50.; 3 months for 25c,; 1 month, for roc. No free 
copies. 


Vegetarian Magazine 


s%0 DEARBORN S8T., Chicago, I. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal, 
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The Water Gap 


Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of ome are treated and permanently cured here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 


other natural and scientific methods, 
this work. No insane, 


No drugs. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. 2 lady physicians, 
Address F. WILSON HURD. NortH Water Gap, Monkok Co., 


A Christian family home, 44 years in 
Pa, 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence coe 
H. M. Hircucock, M.D., Prop. 


-~MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
thea‘ers, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortablé rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Roard, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


H. W. SMITH, Ph. D. 


PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
CALVERT AND ALMENA, NORTON CO., KANS. 
U. S. Mail Trzil Ne. 3 Almena Camp 53 


THIS DAY 


We declare unto you a new mess- 
age taking its flight over the earth 
carrying in its wings Swiftness, 
Grace, Ease, Power of Direc- 
tion and Signs of Perfect 
Health and Beauty. 


TEN CENTS 


will defray the expense of invit- 
ing it to your own home by spec- 
ial delivery. 











ADDRESS 


THE MAGDAZNAN 
3016-3018 LAKE PARK AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 

Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, 20d 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the iddletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 

hone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 











J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 


Send for Pamphiet. 
In Common 


KEEP MONEY Sense Purse 


Best ever patented. No clasps, buckles or 
seams. Make change with gloveson. Mill- 
ions sold and sales increasing. Money back 
if dissatisfied. Send 50 cents for sample of 
best seller and wholesale prices. 


John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 




















OWEN HUGH WILLIAMS 
PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
Graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology 
Agent for Fowle: & Wells Publications. 

24 East 22d Street. New York City. 

















CHILDREN 


TEETHING 


Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Sy rup Hognent oben 


WHILE TEETHING WITH Pé SUC- 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD SOFTENS 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRH 

— 7 druggists in every part of the 
wor 


has been used for 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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THE NEW 
PSYCHOLOGY 


is a fascinating study. There is a 
100-page popular monthly magazine 
eight years old devoted to the prac- 
tical application of the principles of 
the New Psychology for heaJth, hap- 
piness and success. This magaziue 
also discusses 

Psychic research. drugless healing, nature 

cure, rational hygiene, auto-suggestion, 

personal magnetism, business psychology 

psycho- therapeu ics, the psychology of 

% childhood, and the art of living anda lied 

subjects. : 

The magazine advocates reform in all 
lines of modern thought: it stands for prog- 
ress in the individual and in the state; it is 
a magazine for thinkers; it aims to teach 

people to think for themselves; it tells how 
to use the inherent psychic powers to bring 
peace, health and happiness; it shows the 
operation of the great law of mental sugges- 
tion and how this law may be used to benefit 
mankind. The motto of the magazine is 
DO IT NOW. It is theonly magazine of the 
kind in the world. 


Three Months Free 


I willsend you this magazine three months 
as a free test; fill out and mail the coupon 
below; I will send the magazine of the New 
Psychology for three months; if at the end 
of the three months you desire to have the 
magazine stopped, send a postal card aud 
say so. You will not owe anything for the 
three magazines received; you will be under 
no obligation whatever. 

I wantevery thinking person in the United 
States to read this magazine, hence this 
trial offer. If you are a thinker mail this 
coupon today; let us get acquainted. 


H. A. PARKYN, M. D 


Editor SUGGESTION, a Magazine of the 
New Psychology 
4020 Drexel Bivd., Chicago 


COUPON 


EDITOR SUGGESTION, 
4020 Drexel Bivd., Chicago. 

I accept your offer to test your magazine. 
Enter my subscription for one full year. 
After receiving three months’ sample cop- 
ies I will do one of two things— either send 
you $1.00 for the full year’s subscription 
within a reasonable time or write you to stop 
the magazine, when you are to cancel this 
subscription and the sample copies are to be 
free to me as a test. 





The Philadelphia 
Commercial 

List and 

Price Current 


IS THE LEADING 


Commercial and Financial 
Journal 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Its Market Reports are Reliable, 
Financial and Marine News Full, 
Circulation Large and Advertis- 
ing Rates Low. Published every 
Saturday Morning at 241 Dock 
Street, by 


STEPHEN N. WINSLOW, Publisher 











FLEAS 


The only preparation that will rid 
a Dog of Fleas is the 


INFALLIBLE FLEA 
EXTERMINATOR 


Sent prevaid for 50 Cts. a package 
Prepared by the Editor of 


THE DOG FANCIER 


EUGENE GLASS, Battle Creek 
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man and women. 

How to make a right choice of husband or wife; what 
persons are suited to each other. 
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visible vigns. 
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to increase their love and avoid outraging or shock- 
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How to increase the joys of wedded life. 
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marriage. 
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Osteopathy is a common-sense method of treating dis- 
ease, without the use of drugs or knife. by keeping all 
of the natural mechanical rel stiors of all body-parts in- 
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the knowledve of the body and its functions, uses his 
hands in applying definite mechanical principles to the 
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this way removes the ultimate cause of the disease. He 
corrects every minute slip of bony parts; replaces ab 
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| through weakness of their supporting parte; relaxes con- 


tracted muscles or other soft tissues. and sees that no 
nerve. blood-veseel, lymphatic, or o suffers from 
pressure, or tension in any part of the y: 
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